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Tax Reform debates have given us more of a Parliamentary | 


contest, more of a stand up fight between the two great parties 
in the State, than we have seen for many a year. In the pro- 
gress of the week the Government has had perhaps the advan- 
tage in debating strength, not so much in the persons who have 
stood forward, as in the matter and manner of their speaking ; 
but it must be confessed that the force of events, even in the 
vicissitudes of the debating, has gone hard against Ministers. 
In the general melée there was much cross fighting, but some 
speeches stand out strongly. When Mr. Disraeli moved the 
second reading of the Bill, on Monday, Lord John moved his 
resolution crossing the progress of the measure by objecting to 
the proposed interference with the freeholds in boroughs and the 
want of a larger franchise extension. He utterly condemned the 
bill and its various provisions as something more than unsatis- 
factory,—as ‘noxious, injurious, and dangerous,” from the 
yenality which might arise under its working, and the disap- 
pointment which it would occasion. Lord Stanley threw into 
Lord John’s face his own Appropriation Clause resolution of 
1835, which arrested the settlement of the Irish Church ques- 
tion and has ever since remained without result, while Lord 
Stanley argued that the Government bill, although very mode- 
rate in its proposals, would not in any way shut cut further re- 
form, but would actually admit many persons for the first time 
to the franchise, including considerable numbers of the working 
classes. The plan, he insisted, is apposite to a time when rail- 
ways have actually mingled town and country, and when num- 
bers are arriving at political intelligence and claiming political 
enfranchisement. On this showing, Mr. Disraeli’s measure 
might be called ‘Bradshaw's Reform Bill.” Mr. Horsman 
called upon the Liberal party, after their own fuilures in legis- 
lating on the subject to let the Ministerial Bill go forth and im- 
prove it in Committee ; or the Liberals must be responsible for 
constructing a Reform Bill Cabinct. 

Sir Edward Lytton’s speech of Tuesday was a brilliant oration, 
which will long be remembered for the incessant applause with 
which the House assisted in carrying the orator forward; and 
the argument was still more remarkable than the oratory. Can- 
didly accepting facts as they are, and antecedents as they have 
been, Sir Edward reminded the House that they could not expect 
from Conservatives the same Reform Bill that Liberals would 
have produced if the responsibilities of office had forced the task 
upon them; and concession on one side must be met by conces- 
sion on the other. Those who were for moderate and deliberate 
improvement should concur to settle the question, not throw it to 
be torn open at the hustings,—cither disappointing the people by 
long delay, or placing ‘‘ capital and knowledge at the command 
of impatient poverty and uninstracted numbers.” Mr. Sidney 
Herbert interposed a calm but vigorous protest against the in- 
sufficiency of the bill, with the advice that it should be with- 
drawn, to bring forward a better. Sir Hugh Cairns finished a 
too protracted pleading with some effect towards the end, where 
he finished by exhibiting “ Lord John Russell and John Bright 
inthe same boat,”—or in the same lobby; asking what they in- 
tended to do when they got there ? 

On Thursday night the debate grew still more general and 
combative, with more of cross purposes and more of angry feel- 
ing; Mr. Ralph Osborne dashing forth with a general onslaught 
of epithets which lent more vivacity than elevation to the con- 
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| troversy. Mr. Walpole made a calm and lofty exposition of the 
mode in which a genuine Conservative may coéperate in the pro- 
gressive development of our institutions; Mr. John Bright ex- 
plained how, although engaged in no compact with Lord John, 
he could not tolerate the Ministerial bill. Last night again the 
fun waxed fast and furious, with a prospect of uncertainties ex- 
tending into “ the middle of next week.” 

But what will come of it all? The issue seems hardly direct 
enough to stand for a vote of want of confidence, notwithstanding 
the assertion of Lord Stanley that the acceptance of Lord John’s 

| resolution would be fatal to the bill and that he accepted it as a 
So great is the uncertainty that there seems 
| more than a chance that all the talk will end in nothing. It is 
| quite possible, as Mr. Walpole intimated, that Ministers will 
| neither resign nor dissolve if they are beaten on a division. 
There is something brewing more than appears on the surface of 
| the present situation. In case our surmises prove well-founded, 
and the Minister should find a mode of extricating himself from 
the difficulty without extricating himself from Downing Street, 
perhaps Lord John Russell will see that he would have done 
better if he had raised a direct issue or had gone frankly 
into committee with a view of mending the measure. We be- 
lieve that all parties in and out of the House, would be glad of 
extrication from the fix. How the mending of the bill has 
been done is indicated in the manly and statesmanlike speech of 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, who of all Peel’s followers seems to have 
imbibed and retained the largest portion of the spirit of the great 
statesman. 





The Peers have again thrown out Lord Bury’s bill for legal- 
izing the marriage of a widower with his sister-in-law. They 
have, therefore, deferred the question for another year, and have 





prolonged that difference between the two Houses which is only 
less important than the conflict between the law and custom as 
well as between authority and public opinion. 

Mr. Black has carried the second reading of his bill to abolish 
the Annuity-tax in Edinburgh. Ministers identified themselves 
with the maintenance of that objectionable impost until a suit- 
able substitute can be found. It is a case of generous devotion 
at the expense of Ministerial diseredit; probably the Cabinet 
thought that it must follow the Lord-Advocate. 

Another mistake was the manner of resisting Mr. Gregory’s 
bill to amend the Irish Poor-law. The object was to prevent the 
recurrence of such a case as that in which the Galway Board of 
Guardians dismissed the Reverend Peter Daly for baptizing a 
pauper foundling in the Roman Catholic faith; whereas the 
Guardians insisted that a foundling must be regarded as con- 
scientiously entertaining the established religion of the state. 
The case itself occasioned much ill-blood, and might give rise to 
very serious disputes in Ireland. The only method for super- 
seding the necessity for an amendment act would have been, a 
prompt and decisive administrative estopper to such cases; but, 
while objecting to the second reading of Mr. Grogan’s bill, 
Ministers singularly hesitated to declare the course which they 
intended to pursue ; and they suffered the debate to be cut short 
by the Standing Order for the six o'clock adjournment on 
Wednesday. 

The proposal to hold a Congress is placed beyond a doubt so 
far as the acceptance of all the Five Powers is concerned; and 
we are now in a position to explain the uncertainty which has 
prevailed for some days subsequently. In our second edition on 
Saturday last, we said, ‘‘ Russia has proposed a Congress of the 
Five Powers to be held at some other place than Paris, and 
France has agreed. It remains to be seen whether Austria will 





give her consent.” This news, which we published last Satur- 
day, in advance of every other journal, English or Continental, 
was fully confirmed on Tuesday by the official organ of the 
French Government. Though the consent of Austria was not 
then officially known, yet by telegraph enough was learned in 
Paris on Monday of the feelings of the Austrian Government, to 
leave no doubt that its consent would be given offitially, though 
perhaps conditionally. On Thursday the official agbeptance was 


known in Paris, 
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It was the great uncertainty about the conditions which 
created so much discouragement in the commercial world. We 
have some reason to believe that the conditions caused the delay ; 
and, whatever may have been the latest form in which Austria 
consents, it is possible that those same conditions may occasion 
yet further uncertainty. The latest supposition seems to be 
that she has assented to a Congress of the Jive Powers. If this 
is correct, the Congress certainly could not give satisfaction to 
Europe at large. We believe we are correct in saying that 
Austria wished the minor Italian states to be represented, possi- 
bly as a counterpoise to the representation of Sardinia ; and even 
if Austria has given up the point, there are circumstances con- 
nected with the ulterior arrangements which necessarily keep up 
anxiety. 

With regard to the place at which the Congress is to be held, 
several have been mentioned—Berlin, the Hague, London, and 
Aix-la-chapelle ; some of our contemporaries fixing upon the last 
as the spot selected. We will only say, that, while we write 
nothing upon the point has been definitively arranged. 

While we notice the passing events, it must not be forgotten 
that the first Government to propose a Congress was that of the 
Emperor Napoleon. It shows that amid all his desire to sustain 
Italy in her just claims, he has never abandoned the desire to 
preserve the peace. It is only by degrees that some of his ac- 
tions are becoming better understood. For the moment those 
who are anxious to find some other spirit, sought for evidence re- 
cently in the promotion of Colonel Gault to be a General. The 
Colonel himself is a man of most amiable character, and on the 
first word of reproach, his friends are loud in testimony to his 
admirable qualities. The words which are remembered against 
him were uttered in a moment of great excitement, and they re- 
ferred, not to England, but to Leicester Square. The excite- 
ment has passed ; but General Gault is always ready for the ser- 
vice of his Sovereign; and his promotion is but the tribute due 
to a loyal servant. 


The commencement of the Umritsur and Moultan railway by 
Sir John Lawrence is an event of more importance to India than 
Lord Ellenborough’s survey of our financial position: at a new 
point, the great iron network which is to bind our vast territory 
to us has been actually commenced. 





The appeal of the Reverend Alfred Poole from the Bishop of 
London, who had dismissed him from the curacy of St. Bar- 
nabas, to the Archbishop of Canterbury has resulted in a con- 
firmation of the original sentence; but, it appears to us, with 
some startling consequences. On Mr. Poole’s own showing the 
Bishop concluded that he had practised confession,—examining 
women in a closed room on the seventh commandment,—in a 
manner of which Dr, Tait disapproved. The Church Discipline 
Act, Ist and 2d Victoria, chapter 106, enacts that the Bishop 
may, ‘‘ for axy cause which shall appear to such bishop to be 
good and reasonable, revoke, summarily, and without further 
process, any licence granted to the eurate’’; the curate having 
a right to a previous hearing and a subsequent appeal to the 
Archbishop. It is on the strength of this Act that the Arch- 
bishop has now confirmed the Bishop of London’s revocation of 
Mr. Poole’s licence. We will note only two of the consequences. 

1. Mr. Poole claimed to have it proved in what respect he 
had contravened the law of the Church? His challenge was not 
accepted. It follows that, subordinate priests cannot place trust 
for their guidance upon the laws of the Church, and cannot find 
protection in a literal obedience to the law. 

2. This discretionary power is enforced by the judgment 
against a curate, who holds only a temporary warrant. A rec- 
tor is a persona ecclesiw, a fixture; and we have yet to learn 
whether he too, under the Church Discipline Act, could be displaced 
by a Bishop and Archbishop without the right of challenging 
proof that he had contravened the laws of the Church as well as 
the pleasure of the Prelate. Possibly the judgment in the case 
of Mr. Poole the curate would not rule in the case of a Rector, 
or of an Archdeacon, like him of Taunton ¥ 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

liovsr or Lonps. Monday, March 21. Grand Juries; the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill committed —Mutiny Bills committed—County Courts Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, March 22, Marriage Law Amendment; Lord Bury’s Bill thrown out 
by 49 to 39— Mutiny Bills read a third time and passed—Court of Chancery Accom- 
modation Bill read a second time. : 

Thursday, March 24, Trading Companies Winding-up Bill committed—Oaths 
Act Amendment Bill read a second time—Manor Courts (Ireland) Bill read a third 
time and passed. 

Friday, March 25, Royal Assent to Consolidated Fund, Mutiny, and Anniver- 
sary Day Bills—Deserted Children in Ireland; Lord Clanricarde’s Question— 
Indian Finance—Lord Ellenborough’s Question. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, March 21. Representation of the People ; Mr. 
Disraeli’s Bill; debate on second reading, adjourned—Pateuts for Inventions 
(Munitions of War) Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, March 22, Debate on Mr. Disraeli’s Representation Bill continued. 

Wednesday, March 23. Edinburgh, &c., Annuity Tax Bill read a second time— 








Poor Relief (Ireland) Act Amendment; Mr, Gregory's bill debate on second reag 
ing; adjourned. , 
Thursday, March 24. Patents for Inventions (Munitions of War) Bill read 
— time—Debate on Mr. Disracli’s Representation Bill continued, ang <= 
sO Tridey, March 25. Debate on the Representation Bill continued, 

Tue Representation Denare. 

A crowded House assembled on Monday evening to witness the open: 
ing of the dcbate on the second reading of the Bill to amend the Repre. 
sentation of the People. The galleries were full; some Members were 
driven up stairs, no room being found for them below , there was eyey 
a child present—said to be a son of Lord John Russell, in the Ladies 
Gallery ; its presence being made known by its cries which caused g 
momentary interruption during Lord Stanley’s speech. 

The first proceeding was the presentation of petitions: there wep 
shoals against the Government bill, and three in favour of it. Map 
petitions were presented demanding manhood suffrage, the ballot &- 
Then, after disposing of some matters of course, at the invitation of the 
Spraker, Mr. Disraei, making no speech, moved the second readip: 
of the Representation of the People Bill. The question put was “ Tha 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Lord Joun Russet stood up at once, and moved as an amendment, 
to leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the question, in onje; 
to add the words— 

‘This House is of opinion that it is neither just nor politic to interfere, 
in the manner proposed in this Bill, with the Freehold Franchise as hither. 
to exercised in the Counties in England and Wales; and that no readjust. 
ment of the franchise will satisfy this House or the country which does no: 

rovide for a greater extension of the suffrage in Cities and Boroughs thay 
Is contemplated in the present measure.” 

The motion before the House now became “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question.” Upon this arose the debate, 

Lord Joun Russext said as little as possible by way of preface to the 
arguments he submitted to the House. Although it might be a question, 
whether, upon taking office, Ministers should have promised to bring in 
a Reform Bill, still there is no doubt that it was their duty to fulfil the 
pledge. The importance of the question makes it necessary to consider 
well before we advance. Lord John was encouraged in the course he was 
about to take by the objections to the bill felt by Mr. Walpole and Mr, 
Ilenley. 

The principle of the bill is in the first clause ; ‘sou John read it to the 
House] that principle is that the suffrage throughout the country in cities 
and boroughs shall be uniform, or as Mr. Disraeli expresses it identical, 
Now, this will completely change the constitution of the country, des- 
troy rights enjoyed for an immense length of time—some from the 
conquest, deprive men of their county votes who have not shown them- 
selves unworthy of the trust, force them to vote in boroughs, and take 
away from the county constituencies onc of the liberal elements. That will 
bea public injury. Next, the proposal will enable persons of landed property 
to flood small boroughs with faggot votes. Say that forty-shilling free- 
holds may be formed in boroughs and what remains of the independence 
they acquired from the ten-pound franchise, Theybecome what they were 
before 1882—nomination boroughs. The small boroughs are not now all 
so. Liskeard is not. Thus the first proposition in the bill repeals the 
Reform Act of 1832 by destroying the independence of the small boroughs, 
It is not an extension of the suffrage, it is an act of violence. It is said 
that Parliament will interfere to prevent nomination. That is true, but 
only as a step to further change. Whatchange? Clearly one to elector 
al districts. The great impediment—the difference between counties and 
boroughs, will be taken away; the small boroughs will be called nomi- 
nation and corrupt, and it will be said—divide a county into electoral 
districts. If that is the object of the Government let us arrive at it a 
once, and not by a process of nomination, corruption, and agitation. 
Five years ago Lord Derby said the distinction was “ one of the main 
balances of the constitution.’”” Now it is Lord Derby who sanctions the 
destruction of the distinction, and paves the way for electoral dis 
tricts. 

But while the bill of the Government destroys what is ancient it does not 
provide for what is new. Since the Reform Act, which gave the franchix 
to ten-pound occupiers in boroughs, the working classes have made great 
progress in knowledge and capacity. Now the basis on which the repre 
sentation should rest is fitness for the functions in the constituency, Can 
you say that there are not persons below the class of ten-pound householders 
thoroughly fit for the suffrage? No. There are thousands of persons fit to 
exercise the franchise who are excluded. Two questions—Roman Catholi 
Emancipation and Corn Law Repeal—were refused to reason and calm peti- 
tions, and granted to noise, clamour, and agitation. It was to avoid a sim 
lar result, and not to gain popularity, that in 1851 Lord John Russell pr- 
posed an extension of the franchise. ‘In 1851 I proposed a certain fran- 
chise ; in 18541 proposed a modification of that franchise. I will not sy 
now what that franchise ought to be at the present day. (Laughter aw 
loud cheering from the Ministerial benches.) 1 hold that it is for th 
Government of the day to propose the franchise they may think right. 
(Loud cheers.) WhenT sat on the bench on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer now sits I did not hesitate to propose what I thought right, and 
I was ready to discuss the question in this House.’ The question is at 
Ministers right in refusing any reduction in towns? [In a parenthesis 
Lord John declared himself in favour of a franchise based on “ annual 
value ” as opposed to ‘* rating.’’] 

Lord John defended the course he now took in moving the amendment. 
The Conservatives who voted with Mr. Gibson last year on the Conspiracy 
Bill could hardly object to his amendment that it is irregular, for then 
they voted for an amendment which had no reference to a bill of which they 
highly approved. Lord John’s reason for supporting Mr. Gibson wast * 
he should thereby get rid of the bill. ‘* What reason the right honourable 
gentlemen opposite had for voting for that resolution I don’t know, but ¢ 
all events their conduct was not actuated by dislike of the bill. (Cheer*) 
Now, I say at once with regard to the bill before the House, that I consider i 
to be a measure of a most noxious, injurious, and dangerous character. 
(Prolonged cheering.) Ue did not ask the House to reject the bill on the 
second reading because it would be said out of doors that a bill to lower the 
franchise to 102. in counties had been rejected. Mark, that is not the prin- 
ciple of the bill—the principle is the identity of the suffrage. If they agree’ 
to the second reading the Government might well object to the omission ¢! 
the principle in Committee. Lord John censured the plan of throwing the 
representation into hotch-pot, of inviting every one to bring forward clause 
in Committee, as a proposal unworthy of a Government, degrading to the 
House, and not conducive to the public interest. It would be useless to &° 
into Committee on the bill. He was not to be deterred by the threat of a 
appeal to the country, and he wondered who would be the dupe of the ase 
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tion that the presence of Lord Malmesbury in the Foreign Office is a security | and then did not like it, and Mr, Miles came down and proposed a mise- 


It was said he had some party object in view. ‘* But, Sir, it is 
pursue the course which I 
It cannot be denied that 


for peace ! 
my duty not to attend to such charges, but to 
think best adapted for the welfare of the country. 1 
for many years I have taken a deep interest in this 


re eC ted i | . * es 
ago—so long ago, I am sorry to say, as the year 181s —I was occupied in | say he was rather inclined to share in that opinion, 


this House in a laborious and irksome investigation into the bribery and 
corruption which prevailed in the borough of Grampound, with the view of 
disfranchising that borough and of conferring members on Leeds, which at 
that time had no representation, and I ventured-even to propose that the 
102. householders of Leeds should be entitled to votes, a proposition which, 


as my honourable friend the Member for Birmingham reminds me, excited | the throne and subverting the aristocracy. 


great alarm at that time, as much alarm as is now created by the the pro- 

al to give the franchise to householders below 10/7, From that time to 
the present I have constantly taken the deepest interest in this question, 
and have promoted all measures which I thought tended to the free, fair, 
and pure representation of the ‘rr in Parliament. Iam bound to take 
that course—I may be allowed, I may be privileged to do so by my deep 
convictions on the subject. I have the satisfaciiun of knowing that the Act 
in the passing of which I took part in 1831 and 1832 has been productive, 
not of those calamitous consequences which were predicted by our opponents, 
but of great benefits—benotits obtained not through bloodshed, not through 
civil war, but by peaceable and tranquil discussion, and by the legitimate 
influence of public opinion. Since that time slavery has een abolished ; 
we have had the question of tithes, which was a vexatious question between 
the clergy and their parishioners, amicably arranged; we have had free 
municipal corporations established ; there has been a great reduction in 
the duties on Customs and in those Excise duties which pressed heavily on 
the masses; Protection has been given up, and Free Trade sanctioned by 
Parliament. These and many other benetits have tlowed from the reformed 
Parliament, which we were told would be so fruitful in calamity and dis- 
aster, and which was to take the crown off the King’s head and shake the 
balance of the State. Sir, entertaining these convictions, seeing what has 
been done, I cannot view without alarm the proposition which is now before 
the House. I have endeavoured to call the attention of the House to two 
of the main demerits of this bill. If it should continue on the table of the 
House, I think the measure ought to be discussed in every shape until at 
length, if not immediately, it is totally rejected. I shall take this course, 
careless of any imputations which may be cast upon me. (Cheers.) With 
regard to this great question of reform, I may say that 1 defended it 
when I was young, and I will not desert it now that lam old.” (Low/ 
cheers.) 

Lord Sranuey reminded Lord John Russell that he had driven a Go- 
yernment from office in 1835, upon a resolution which, when it had 
served that purpose, was suffered to fall into abeyance; and cautioned 
the House against rejecting a moderate measure, proposed when debate 
is free from acrimony, and when there is no discontent in the country. 
A lost opportunity docs not always recur, The rejection of a moderate 
measure does not insure the passing of one of a more extended character. 
If the resolution should be carried no legislation on the subject of Reform 
can take place this session. Those who despise all changes that are not 
large do not desire to see the question settled. They dislike concession 
because they see in it security against agitation. But that is not Con- 
servative policy, nor Liberal policy, in the true sense of that word. Lord 
John Russell had asked what business the present Ministry have to 
bring in a Reform Bill. The answer is thet if it be a political necessity 
no administration should shrink from introducing it. For eight years 
promises have been made and evaded. It is only under the auspices of 
the present Government that the House was asked to give a vote upon the 
second reading of a Reform Bill. The mode in which it was met is unjust 
and unfair. In one sense it is analogous to that pursued by Mr. Gibson 
last year—it is a vote of censure. ‘The question is not whether the bill 
shall pass, but whether political power shall pass into other hands. 
“ That is the challenge which I, on the part of the Government, am 
ready to accept.” It was said that if the resolution were carried, th: 
bill might still go to a second reading, but those who sat with him must 
be allowed to be the best judges of what is due to their honour and self- 
respect. The state of things is not analogous to that on the India bill, 
which ought not to be drawn into a precedent. ‘TI say, then, I am ex- 
pressing the feelings of my colleagues and of those who support thi 
measure, when I declare that the adoption of the resolution proposed by 
the noble Lord must necessarily be fatal to the Bill.” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Stanley then entered into a series of elaborate arguments on the 
merits of the bill. He contended that the bill does not exclude the working 
classes, but provides for their discriminating admission, in the property 
qualif eation, and the lodger and savings-bauk franchises. He quoted Mr. 
Joun Stuart Mill aud Mr. Ifolyoake,—who represent persons of extrem 
political opinions, to show that the working classes should not be i s- 
criminately admitted to the franchise. The principle should be admission 
by selection and not admission in the mass, and for that the bill provides 
As to the small boroughs—their existence cannot be defended on principle— 
but if they had been disfranchised the bill could not have been carried. 
Besides there is a great difficulty in the redistribution of seats. Therefore 
Ministers only dealt with the subject so far as the exigency demanded 
Next Lord Stanley defended the restoration of out-voters, by showing that 
the new feature in social life, residence at a distance from places of busi- 
Ness, 18 recognized by restoring out-voters ; that residence ought not to be 
demande d for boroughs y more than for counties; and that the making 
the payment of a voter's expenses illegal, renders the change unobjection- 
able. The defence fer identity of suitrage is that without identity of suf- 
frage we shall always have dissatistisd classes, Ne measure that does not 
asstinilate county and borough franchise will stop agitation for further ex- 
tension. Besides the Chandos clause has broken down the distine- 
tion between ownership and oceupaney, a distinction always partially 
carried out. Nor ean you draw a line between town and country. 
Where does London end and Middlesex be gin? It should also be remai ked, 
th it, under the system of uniform suffrage, if a borough is disfranchised, 
the ten-pound occupiers become voters for the county. They are not dis- 
franchised ; they are transferred. In like manner, Lord Stanley found 
many reasons for the clause atlecting the interests of voters whose frecholds 
are In boroughs ; contend that they were not disfranchised, but trana- 
ferred from a large constituency, where they counted for a little, to a 
smaller, where their votes told ‘up n the election. Finally, he said, the 
choice at present lies between a comparatively small bill and no bill what- 
ever, 4 
_ Mr. I. G. Srv, speaking from the Ministerial side, drew forth ring- 
ing cheers from the Opposition, 
bill. He had hoped to see a full and comprehensive measure ; he saw a 
bill that will be the signal for renewed agitation. Mr. Bright was right 
i saying that it was a sop thrown to the county Members. Instead of 
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regarding such an unjust measure as an insult, they first took the sop | plague which smote the leaders spare the 
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. > 2: : and a still heavier scourge 
in consequence of his attacks upon the | 
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t n : | hold very enlightened views, or to have very expansive intellects, and, a 
uestion. Very long | mixing considerably with them himself during the last six weeks, he n 


| tive; 


| Seymer occupied himsel 


rable compromise. 


County Members generally on the Ministerial side are not supposed to 





( Laughter.) lie 
wished to ask his honourable friends in public, as he had asked them over 
and over again in private, why they were so suspicious and distrustful to- 
wards the people? (Chervs.) For many years past the decent and loya! 
behaviour of ** the masses’? have been the theme of admiration throughout 
the world, It is said that there was a danger of the people undermining 
1 He shared in no such appr 
sion—he laboured under no such hallucination, It was because he had faith 
in the people that he protested against any attempt to tamper with their 
constitutional rights. (Cheers from the Opposition.) We so protested be- 
cause he was a Conservative. (du ironical cheer from the Ministerial 
side.) Yes, he repeated, he made that protest because he was a Conserva- 
and he would tell the honourable gentleman who raised that malevo- 
lent cheer, that that man was more worthy the appellation of Conservativ 
who advanced with the times in which he lived and identified himself with 
the principle of progressive improvement than one who had no trust in t 
people, and who, whenever an opportunity presented itself, was invariably 
found raising his voice and recording his vote in favour of a retrograde po- 
licv. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Sturt, however, declined to vote for the amendment, characteriz- 
ing it as a dexterous party move. 


hen- 





Lord Bury congratulated the Government upon the adherent they hi 
gained in Mr. Sturt; and described the bill as a counterfeit that should 
be nailed up like a bad shilling. It unsettles everything and setth 
nothing. It is no refi bill; it is simply an innovation. Mr. Key 





ng an attack upon Mr. Bright, and ex 
pressing bill which generally he will support, Alder 
man SALomons spoke for, and Mr. Lippeit. against the amet 
Cuar irs Woon reinforced and amplified the arguments of 
Lord John Russell, showed, from Halifax experience, how ea 
manufacture faggot votes, and demanded a reduction of the fran 
lification that would include the working classes. 

Mr. Hoxrsman took up a separate and distinct position in the debat 
The speech of Sir Charles Wood increased the doubts he already felt re 
specting the expedicney of the course taken by Lord John Russell, Loved 
ly powerful speech against the second reading, 


some objections t 1 


amount 
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lise ¢ 


John made an extrem 
neither he nor any one had shown that the bill could not be altered 
in Committee. The lution so framed as to provoke if j \ 
the accusation that it was a p ove. But Mr. Horsman and 1 
consideration to the bill, and] 


Liberals had promised to give ‘ 
! t it. The Liberal party, it 


would not 








a fair 





in, mul y agamn 
who excited popular ex] They have failed themselves. ‘11 
time is favourable for a settlement, and it can only be accomplished ! 
the honest codperation of both sides of the ILouse and a serupulou 
staining from ell party moves. The Liberals have an immense nuuwi 


cal majority. They can mould the bill as they plea If they foreg 
their advantage they will postpone legislation to a time when the pas 


sions of the millions will usurp the functions of statesmen. While ti 
Liberals are doing penance in Opposition for past mistakes they we 
about to commit a mistake that may be greater and more unpardo 

than all. ‘Tl mendment meant a re jection of the bill by a ju 





tion of all the great Liberal potentate Lord John Russell, Mr. Brigh, 
and Lord Palmerston. Is their unanimity founded on an identity « 


sentiments; or on a common understanding on the basis of a substitu 










for the bill Lord John Russell's efforts had failed in past years becaus 
there was uo sympathy in the country, but it was a dread of him u 
caused a Conservative Government to make reform a Cabinet questi 
A Minister ought not to propose a change he nnot earry. For this 
reason the bill of 1854 wa mistake; and also because i 1 not 
with the ballot. Without the ballot there is no popular support. N 

| he contended i} n ( n they « make the bill before t 
House a better and more popular bill than any prepared since 1832. Hi 
was not astonished that Lord Derby had not brought in al 
He had seen Ministers carry great measur by surrendering 
and nothing could com) e for the shock spectac! e 
fidence in public men. . Horsman rep at th st busine 
like, the most m aly would be cither pose th ‘ d re 
ing, or to amend the bill in Com e. 

Ie could conceive of ouly on 1 the Reforme s] 

into Committee on the 1 ure went into Committ i 
not be that perfect unanimity among ‘them whieh would ! peeessary 
carry out the ar dmenuts whieh they desired. (4 langh.) They migt 
appre hend that the course would be pursued which was adopted last 
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year in the case of the In Lill, when they were defvated on the details 
But if those who sat on that side of the House—the great Reform party 


















really had no common creed on reform, and could not trust each other 
Committee, how could | vey tell honourable ntlemen opposite to make ¥ 
for a Government that was ready to settle this question CMinist 
cheers.) Union for one pitched battle might be practicable; union fo 
campaign might be impossible; but unanimity even for twenty-four hou 
seemed to be such a lsend that they must make the most of it; and, i 
they damaged the cause of Reform, at any rate they might le 

gentlemen oppes ¢ that they thought they could storm D t 
Ch sand lavghter.) Vf the Opposition were r ady to assume oflive, : 
iwxio turn out the present Government, it would be a more divectta 
manly ind, consid the cnormous disparity of force between. 
two sides of the House, it would eurcly be a more magnanimous and clevaty 
course—for them to moect their antagonists boldly before the country with 
avowed purpose and on a tru ie, I ul of masking their advance under 
disguise too flimsy to il their real objects and intentions. (Winisters 
cheers.) Mr. Worsman called to mind with regret the party vote he gave 
1846—when Sir Robert Peel wes turned out of office. The last to enter th» 
lobby, he was the first to upbraid the new Ministry for endeavouring to proves 
with the very meas 1 which they hed ousted their opponents. But 0 
effect of that vote on individual leaders, serious it was, wa 

compared with its effect on the party generally, A speedy 1 

lowed. Was it not matter of history that the great Whig ] 

prospered since that day ? Laughter dud cheers.) Unhappy differences 


1851; humiliation befell them in 185 
smote them in 1855, when the most illustri 

of their body separated from them to sceck other sympathies for the tim 
taking with him all the noblest traditions and living renown of the part 
and leaving such avoid behind! In that material and moral ruin of a grea 
historic party the world saw both a retribution and a moral. Aud did th 
followers? Why, im what oss 


ult a deathblow to the Cabinet of 
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dition had they been ever since? (Laughter.) In what condition asa party 
were they now? Could they justly be dignitied with the title of a party > 
For the last twelve months they had been less a party than a mob— 
(Laughter)—without leaders, without union or combination, without a com- 
mon policy, principle, or purpose. Why, they had exhibited the most 
piteous spectacle—( Laughter and cheers)—a spectacle of the utter disorgani- 
zation and the low estate to which a great party might sink, never to rise 
again until it recognized and dealt with the real cause of its calamities. 
Look at the resolution before the House. Wise heads, secret influences, had 
been at work upon it. It had come forth in the name of the noble Lord, 
who was the putative parent; but whose image and superscription did it 
bear? (Laughter.) Not the noble Lord's, for it was a satire upon the 
manliness and directness with which he had grappled with the bill on its 
first appearance, It did not reflect the wishes of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton, because they were well assured that his sym- 
pathies and sagacity would lead him to favour the second reading of this 
measure. It rather indicated that another victory had been achieved by 
that lower substitute for statesmanship which had too often meddled and 
manceuvered in the Whig Cabinets, both of the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton and the noble Lord the Member for London, discrediting their 
Governments, and involving them and their followers in one common ruin, 
(Cries of ** Name !’’) 

Mr. Horsman did not “ name,” but proceeded to show that if the Minis- 
try had to go out upon Reform, the Opposition must reconstruct the Go- 
vernment on that question; and further to express great doubts whether 
they could carry a measure; and the certainty that if the then Opposition 
stayed away the new Reform Ministry would be beaten five to one on the 
ballot. If this opportunity were rejected, he foresaw a period of agitation 
for Reform culminating in a period when even Mr. Bright would be looked 
upon asa preserver. [Throughout this speech cheers rose from the Minis- 
terial benches over and over again, and were loudly uplifted when Mr, 
Horsman sat down. ] 








Mr, Arruvur M1L1s opposed the amendment, because it did not raise 
a direct issue. Mr, Knarcununi HvcaGrssen supported the amend- 
ment. Mr. Newpecare took Government to task for proposing a bill 
objectionable to both sides, and claimed the credit of having been one of 
the earliest reformers on the Ministerial side. Lord Ronexr Ceci. de- 
fended the bill, and urged the House not to neglect a favourable oppor- 
tunity of settling the question. 

The debate was adjourned on the motion of Mr. Winson. 

The debate was continued on Tuesday, Sir John Trelawny postponing 
the Committee on his Church-rate Abolition Bill, in order to allow it to 
proceed. 

Mr. Witson was the first speaker. His speech was a plain and 
straightforward effort on behalf of his party. The succeeding speakers were 
Sir Epwarp Lyrrox, Mr. Puriums, Mr. Stannorr, Mr. VAnsirrart, 
Mr. Knicur.ey, and Sir Hvuen Carens, on behalf of the Government ; 
and Mr. Bync, Mr. Forster, Mr. Dovson, Mr. Frank Crossiry and 
Mr. Stoney Hersenrt, against them. The speeches of the evening, 
however, were those of Sir Edward Lytton, Mr. Herbert, and Sir Hugh 
Cairns, 

The Srcrerary for the Cotontes made a very eloquent and animated 
speech—“ splendid declamation”’ it was afterwards styled by Mr. Her- 
bert. He said the question was, would the House accept the moderate mea- 
sure offered by the Conservatives with large concessions, or would they wait 
for that other measure of which there was not a glimpse in the mere 
party amendment offered by Lord John Russell, and with regard to which 
they must calculate the odds whether it would satisfy the Radicals as well 
as those who have spent twenty-six years in decoying Radical votes and 
abjuring Radical principles. A Conservative Government cannot give 
the same kind of reform as Liberals and Whigs. They make conces- 
sions and expect concessions. If their measure is not accepted then the 
question of reform passes out of the hands of Lord Derby. But into 
whose hands will it pass? Noble lords and honourable gentlemen who 
are at this moment so carefully bridging the gangway with a rope of 
sand (Sir W. Hayter, who was seated in “ the gangway,” rose up hastily 
at this allusion and left the House amid great laughter) may by their 
experience patch up the quarrels of years for the division of a night. But 
grant that they triumph. Will not the quarrels of years show them- 
selves in Downing Strect > Can the Government that is to be formed 
last unless Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bright, Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Roebuck sit on the same bench? When the Government took up the 
question public opinion was listless, apathetic. Is it greatly changed 
now? Look at the state of Europe. Is it the precise moment, when, 
although we have peace today, we may have war tomorrow, to transfer 
political power from the middle classes to a wider area not up to the 
mark of education required to make the majesty of the intellect of Eng- 
land confront with effect foreign powers? The bill of the Government 
is emphatically a bill for the middle class. The cause is theirs down to 


the verge at which the influence of that class would melt away amidst | 


the necessities of manual labour and the turbulence of concentered 
numbers. 

“Tf they of the middle class like to abandon that cause they abdicate 
their own power, and with it all which has hitherto made the resources of 
England unshaken amidst the vicissitudes of commerce and the calamities of 
war. If they honestly think the time has come whenit is safe to aceept the 
counter principle which you advanee—viz. that political power should begin 
to descend to the working class—not knowing where that principle, once 
adopted, can stop till it reaches manhood suifrage, then i say with the 
middle class the responsibility must rest. Meanwhile, you in this House 
will determine whether it is your duty thus abruptly to sign away the in- 
fluence of that class of which you are still the representatives and trustees 
—whether you really secure the title deeds of their commerce, and take solid 
guarantees for the safety of their old English freedom, by accepting an 
amendment which commits you to a pledge to the working class—a pledge 
which you can never redeem to their satisfaction until you have seed capi- 
tal and knowledge at the command of impatient poverty and uninstructed 
numbers,”’ ¢ 

Sir Edward Lytton enforced his main argument by working up its de- 
tails. He showed that in refusing the compromise offered the opponents of 
the Government would plunge the country from end to end into the midst 
of a violent party battle—a calamity which Lord John’s Jesuitical amend- 
ment did not counterbalance, but which would be prevented by agreeing to 
the second reading. He contended that all the objections raised were 
proper subjects for debate in Committee—the enumeration of these objec- 
tions followed by the repeated assertion—* that is a fair question for Com- 
mittee "—called forth repeated cheers and laughter. Reject the bill, he 
said, and you leave the towns it enfranchises unrepresented, the lodgers it 
enfranchises unrepresented, and also those who have shown thrift by in- 
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a i 
vestment in asavings-bank. The bill does not only extend the suffrage but 
opens vistas for gradual reduction, ” 

‘* Now, Sir, so far as regards the mere interest of the Conservative part 
in this House, I have always said, and I still think, that the lowering of th 
borough franchise would be no disadvantage to us, and would indirectly 4 
of advantage. And why? Because, a party does not depend on its num. 
bers alone ; it depends on the dignity, the independence, the education 
and, on the whole, the moderate good sense of its representatives, I be. 
lieve you gain all those qualities better under a ten pound constitueney 
than under a five pound. I believe the worst sey | an upright Reforma 
can have is not a Conservative gentleman; it isa demagogic adventurer 
Once adopt a very low suffrage in your towns, and my belief is that in the 
present state of popular education the upright Reformer would be too often 
displaced by the demagogiec adventurer. (Cheers.) That would be your 
loss; indirectly it would be our gain. Our gain, because you would no 
longer be the same formidable candidate for power. Violent politicians may 
make a troublesome and unscrupulous Opposition, but they could neyer 
unite to form the Queen's Government. (Cheers.) If we wanted to des. 
troy the moral power of your party, we would give you the lowest suffrage 
you liked to ask; because, lower the franchise beneath ten pound in coun. 
ties, lower it to five pound, and you would instantly place numbers under 
the influence of property. That would be our gain. Lower the fran. 
chise in towns, and the lower you go the more you place numbers 
under the control of ignorance and passion. That would be your loss,” 
The franchise cannot be lowered without destroying the small boroughs 
Ifthey were destroyed the seats should be transferred to the counties, Had 
the Government done that it would have been said they undertook a reform 
bill to serve their party. ‘‘ We did not do this. We would not, in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, provoke that town and county quarrel which renders 


| always so difficult, and at this time so dangerous, the question of any large 


redistribution of seats. Having resolved that our measure shouldbe mo- 
derate, we resolved that, as between party and party, it should be just,” 
(Cheers). He showed that if the House were elected mainly by ‘urban 
populations it would approximate to the character of the House of Represen- 
tatives in America, lose its character as a deliberative and become a popular 
assembly, and cease to represent what the House does now represent, the 
highest and noblest elements of the general community. But he was not 
afraid of the working man. ‘I am proud of the English workman, 
whether he be the simple village peasant, with his homely virtues, or that 
more agitated but, amid all his faults, that noble human being, the skilled 
mechanic of our manufacturing towns, with his thirst for know- 
ledge and his dreams of some political Utopia, quite as ra. 
tional as Plato himself had dreamed. But it is one thing to admire the in- 
dividual, and respect the class he belongs to, it is another thing to say that 
to that class you will intrust all the destinies of England. I would intrust 
the destinies of England to no single class whatever.’’ He complained that 
Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Wood had made a dangerous appeal to 
the working classes. They say ‘‘it is the fault of the bill that it does not 
admit the working class; they dwell on this objection; they inflame the 
working men with the belief that they shall come into the franchise, not by 
threes and fours, but by hundreds aud thousands, and then in the same 
breath they declare that they have no idea of admitting the numbers whose 
expectations they so cruelly excite. (Cheers.) ‘‘They were bound to tell 
the House how far they would go, and ascertain whether their constituen- 
cies desired to be swamped. ‘As to the future admission of the work- 
ing class, I believe in my own heart that I go further than the noble lord; 
I go further than most of the great republican writers, ancient and modern; 
I go in theory as far as Mr. John Mill, and I would not object to the widest 
possible suffrage, if you can effect a contrivance by which intelligence shall 
still prevail over numbers. (Cheers.) If that be impossible, then, I say, 
at least, the first step towards anything that approaches to universal suffrage 
should be something that approaches to universal education. But this I 
will say, that when you invite the agitation of the working class against 
this measure, you should not only tell us what you refuse from us, you 
should make it clear to the country what you would give; and then let the 
country decide between the two. (Cheers.) . . . . I grant the Bill is not 
one which gentlemen below the gangway would give if it were their task 
to make one; but, so far as the Government is concerned, I ask you, as 
men of honour, if Lord Derby’s Government had passed a Bill according to 
your models, though you would have accepted the Bill, would you not have 
despised its authors? Should we not have been traitors to the loyal gentle- 
men we represent? We should have come into your camp, not as now, with 
a fair flag of truce and overtures of mutual compromise, but with standards 
trailed in the dust, and offering up the keys of every fortress which the 
loyalty of our followers had confided to our charge. No! If a Reform Bill 
such as you desire must be carried, it is for you to propose it ; it is not for 
us... .. Democracy is like the grave; it perpetually cries ‘Give, give,’ 
and like the grave it never returns what it has once taken. But you live 
under a constitutional monarchy, which has all the vigour of health and all 
the energy of movement. Do not surrender to democracy that which is not 
yet ripe for the grave.”’ 

Mr. Stoney Hernert presented an argument to the House in favour 
of voting for the resolution. The main principle of the bill is the uni- 
formity or identity of the franchise. Now, that is a new principle re- 
commended by symmetry alone. But no man can be so blind as to sup- 
pose that the lenenath franchise can be maintained at ten pounds. It is 
a product of foreign importation. Sir Edward Lytton had said that he 
never heard such rubbish as was talked by those who oppose it. “ Rub- 
bish though it may be, it has been the language of the constitution for 
the last four hundred years. Rubbish, indeed! [An honourable Mem- 
ber—‘ Intolerable rubbish.”] (Langhter.) Yes, and I must say, when 
I heard the words, that the reflection which occurred to me was that in 
the interchange of sentiments and opinions in the Cabinet that borrowed 
phrase must be attributed to my noble friend the Secretary for India, 
because he has not that traditionary respect for the English constitution 
by which the right honourable Baronet may be supposed to be distin- 
guished.” The theory of variety of suffrage has been the immemorial 
practice of the English constitution. Mr. Disraeli has said a great many 
excellent things against identity of franchise, and almost the only thing 
in which he was wrong was in saying it was quite impossible that he 
should ever bring in a bill of that description. Mr. Herbert objected to 
a bill of that description—a bill which sacrifices everything to unifor- 
mity, a principle unknown to our constitution. He wanted to get rid of 
it, and thought the best weapon for that purpose was the resolution. He 
could not advise the Government to undergo the humiliation of submit- 
ting the bill to a Committee—which would take the inside out and re- 
place it by something else. He asked the Government publicly, as their 
friends had asked them privately, to withdraw the bill, and introduce 
one based upon simpler, older, and safer principles. If they did, he 
would support them. 

“The Secretary fer the Colonies says that the Government stands as & 
shield, as the only bulwark, between the constitution of the country and 
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ose extreme demagogic adventurers who meet in Hyde Park, and who are 
for annual Parliaments, universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, and 
vote by ballot. Well, if that were true—though, fortunately, it is not--I 
confess I should look with great alarm upon the prospects which awaited 
our institutions. (ZLaughter.) If this were to be a party division, a mere 
proposal to turn out the Government, I say frankly that I should greatly 
regret to see such a change. I want reform, and 1 will tell the right 
honourable baronet why? During five or six years 1 have seen this ques- 
tion used in a manner which I think does not tend to the stability of our 
institutions. I think that, coming into office, right honourable gentlemen 
were not only justified, but were compelled to produce a measure upon this 
subject. At the same time I cannot conceal from myself the inconvenience 
of having a question of organic change in the hands of gentlemen who are 
traditionally opposed to it, while those who would naturally advocate sucha 
change are in opposition. The proper and natural course of events, the 
course most for the benefit _of the country, would have been that the Whig 
yarty should have brought in a Reform Bill, that there should have been no 

idding against them for extreme support by those who are professedly 
Conservative ; but that the Conservatives, acting as an Opposition shoul: 
have checked and possibly have modified the measure. As matters stand, 
however, be the bill as just as possible, it becomes poo necessity ou 
the part of those who are now in Opposition to outbid gentlemen in office. 
We oes lost the value of an _ oe in the sense in which an Opposition 
should exist, ost the value of a Government in th 


and we have 


sense in which a Government should exist. But at the sam 
time 1 admit that circumstances are stronger than we. We have 


to discuss a Reform Bill proposed by gentlemen opposite, and 1 say 
again frankly, I shall in no way blame them for undertaking the 
task. .... 1 have said that the object of this House is to arrive at a 
franchise moderately extended in boroughs and largely extended in counties. 
Those who are for extending the suffrage in boroughs have been described 
tonight by a high authority as ‘ demagogue adventurers.’ For my part, I 


| know and admit the noble lord’s attachment to this question. 


should desire no better thing than to see a bill framed on the basis laid | 


down by those two * demagogue adventurers’ the right honourable and 


learned gentleman the Member for the University of Cambridge and th 
right honourable gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire.” (Cheers aid 
laughter.) {Here Mr. Herbert disputed the validity of the uniformity of 
suffrage as a safeguard against indefinite extension, and entered into an 
elaborate defence of the small ge 

“T have told the Government humbly for myself what sort of a Bill I 
would support, _and I say that, coming from them, I will give it as ardent 
a support as if it came from the warmest political friend 1 possess, IT have 
no intention of thwarting or embarrassing them if they produce such a mea- 
sure. I shall give them, on the contrary, every assistance in my power. 
I cannot say whether the Government may have other reasons for decliaing 
this task. They may find their position irksome from the loss of two of their 
most valuable and honoured colleagues. There may be differences of opinion 
among them, and considerations that may make it desirable for the comfort 
of ind:vidual members among them that they should retire. These things 

I can’t know, and I make no guess. But I should deeply regret if they al- 
lowed feelings of that kind to interfere with higher duties and considera- 
tions of a public nature, and prevent them from endeavouring to carry what 
they have themselves proposed--a moderate and safe reform, and to pass it 
through this session.’’ No doubt many men are animated by party spirit. 
“ But the great majority of this House, I am persuaded, think it of far 
more importance than any change of Ministry that the country should be 
satisfied. (Cheers.) Iam not one of those who attach so much significance 
as many do to the formation of particular Governments. I have seen many 
changes of Government, and small change in the conduct of public affairs. 
But of this I am certain, that even if you impose on us a change of Minis- 
try, very inconvenient and much to be deprecated as that may be, we have 
a stronger attachment to the constitution of the country than to allow per- 
sonal feclings and considerations of convenience to influence us in the set- 
tlement of a grave question like this. Some years hence, what man will 
ask, ‘ Who was Prime Minister in 1859>’ But who will not ask, ‘ What 
is the constitution under which we are living? Is it one which secures to 
us the benefits which our fathers enjoyed? Is it one which will enable us 
to hand down to our children the blessings of liberty which we enjoy our- 
selves?’ That is the question that will be asked, and I support this resolu- 
tion because it is a clear unmistakeable notice to the Government that the 
proposal they have now made will, in my opinion, conduce neither to the 
one nor to the other. (Loud cheers.) 

_ Sir Huan Carens started by affirming that the amendment was de- 
signed to confuse and embarrass the Tlouse, and he saw proof of that in 
Mr. Herbert's speech. He who deprecated departure from constitutional 
principles was about to do that for which there is no precedent—vote in 


such away so as not only to reject the bill, but show by the motion | 


made the reasons for rejecting it. 
speech ; for his chief objection is to uniformity of suffrage, not one word 
about which is said in the amendment. 
Sir Hugh submitted the amendment to a close examination ; in order to 
show in opposition to Lord John, that it is just to make freeholders who 
have property in boroughs vote for boroughs. Boroughs return Members 
separate from counties because they have a separate interest. Why should 
freehold property in a borough be ‘dealt with on a principle different from 
that applied to other pro erty. Would it be more unnatural to allow the 
holder of property pt a borough to vote for borough Members, than to 
allow a holder of property inside to vote for a Member outside a borough? A 
man may have many franchises but only one vote if he lives in a county; 
but if he lives in a borough he may vote in the borough as an occupier, and 
in the county as a freeholder. Is that fair and equitable > Moreover, since 
1832, freeholds in boroughs above 10/. in value do not confer a vote for the 
county. Why, in 1854, Lord John proposed to disfranchise 45,000 freemen 
by a stroke of the pen. He made no apology, he did not as this bill will do 
reserve existing rights; he swept them away, And yet he askei the 
ouse to vote for his amendment because esihebiinds would be de- 
rived of their double votes! Sir Hugh denied that the bill would 
acilitate the manufacture of votes; and insisted that the bill provided 
against it. He denied that the Government had said the House 
must take the bill as it stands. What they had said was that they 
would not, ongoing into Committee, take your instruction as a pledge of 
terms on which the second reading is to be passed. ‘* Any Government 
that tolerated such a proceeding would be unworthy to sit for one minute on 
ese benches,”’ 
Sir Hugh said he could not stop short without inquiring what is the 
Feettical object of the noble Lord. What are his views! Does he retain 
18 opinions on the ballot—a measure his constituents demand. ‘ We 
Were informed last night that the honourable Member for Walsall (Mr. 
Forster) told his constituents distinctly that the noble Lord and the hon- 
curable Member for Birmingham were, to use a popular phrase, ‘in the 
same boat, and perfectly agreed upon every subject.’ (Cries of ** No, no!” 
and cheers.) These are the honourable gentleman’s words—‘If you will 
wait till next week you will find that there is a perfect agreement between 
Lord John Russell and John Bright.’ I beg the honourable Member for 


Nor is that the strangest part of the | 
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Birmingham’s pardon for making mention of him in such familiar terms,” 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Forster explained that what he had said on the occasion to which 
the honourable and learned gentleman alluded was, that it was matter of 
common notoriety that the noble Lord the Member for Birmingham— 
(great laughter)—he meant the Member for London—and the honourable 
gentleman the Member for Birmingham were perfectly agreed as to the 
course to be taken with regard to the bill under discussion. 

Sir Hvuau Caurns said he was obliged for the information, but he re- 
_ d the question. If Mr. Bright and Lord John are to row in the same 
yoat, does their compact include the ballot, without which the extension of 
the suffrage, it is said, would be a curse, does it include a redistribution of 
seats, without which, it is said, the extension of the suffrage will be a sham 
and a farce, What seats will you take away? Tell us boldly. The House 
of Commons has a right to know. What part has Lord John selected from 
the extensive bill of fare presented by Mr. Bright? Some years ago, ina 
passage of arms between the m, Lord John found fault with Mr, Bright and 
his friends for being ** so narrow minded ’’—they have intellect and under- 
standing bound up in so narrow a round, said the noble lord, ** that it is 
impossible to get them to understand”’ the principles of the constitution 
Specifically, he desired to know the extent of the compact between Lord 
John and Mr. Bright. 

** The noble lord appeals as a proof of his sincerity in his amendment to 
his long known and long-tried attachment to the cause of reform. We all 
, But we also 
know that there is a form of the tender passion which sometimes develops 
itself in jealousy of any attention to the object of its affection from any other 
quarter. (Laughter and cheers.) 1 think the noble lord exposes himself to 
some misconstruction on this point. (Laughter.) Wehave heard it said,— 

* Strong were his hopes his rival to remove ; 
With blandishments to gain the public love ; 
Po head the faction while their ze 





al was het, 
And popularly prosecute the plot,’ 

Laughter.) Whether this is so or not I know not, but of this I am sur 
that the country will ask—the country have asked already—what are the 
real intentions of the noble Lord, and what are the objects which he pro- 
poses to himself in meeting a bill of this kind, not openly, not broadly, but 
by en ambiguous and most irregular amendment, which commits nobody 
and which means nothing that is precise. (Laughter and cheers.) The 
people of this country have differed, and they always will differ, about Re- 
form bills, about theories of representation, about social and domestic legis- 
lation of any kind, But there is one subject upon which the people of this 
country are entirely agreed, They do not like anything which bears the 
least appearance of approaching to artifice or—I must use a home ly phrase 

ge. (Low? cheers.) ‘They do not like it in business, they do not 
in polities, but least of all will they admire it in a man who, ata 
time when the best interests of his country at home and our most peaceful 
hopes abroad demand all the patriotism, all the candour, and all the for- 
bearance of a statesman—(Ichement cheers)—approaches the consideration 
of a great national question like this, not fairly to criticize, not boldly to 
reject, but contriving a crafty and catching device to confuse and, if it may 
be, to dislocate parties, and on that confusion and dislocation to secure his 
own political aggrandizement and private advantage.” (Lowd and pro- 


, 
cheer, 






ii} +* 
Aine it 


longed 
The debate, on the motion of Mr. Mitner Grinsox, was again ad- 
journed, 


Before the debate was resumed on Thursday, Mr, Mir HELL asked 
whether the Government persisted in maintaining uniformity of franchise 
as the principle of the bill? To which Mr, Disrarnt oracularly replied 
as follow 

Sir, it is impossible for me to give a categorical answer to a question of this 
kind addressed to me at this moment. It would demand a statement, both 
of argument and of detail, which could not be compressed within the leg.ti- 
mate seope of a reply to a question put to a Minister on this occasion. 
(Cheers.) Tut, sir, this 1 will say to the honourable gentleman, that when 
1 introduced the bill for the amendment of the representation of the people 
it was the opinion of my colleagues that there was no provision in that mea- 
sure which might not in Committee be beneficially submitted to that calm 
and impartial eonsideration—(cheers and laughter)—which the House had 
pledged itself to Her Majc sty to give to this question ced cheers)— 
and without which pledge on the part of this assembly, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which we acceded to power, that bill would certainly not 
have been introduced.”’  (Cheers.) 

Shortly afterwards, some unopposed business intervening, the order 
for resuming the adjourned debate was read, and Mr. Mixer Ginson 
delivered a speech against the bill; his position being that the bill is bad, 
that it mocks the working classes with delusive clauses; that it does not 
deal with the small boroughs, and so on. He is not in such a hurry to 
settle the question as to accept a bad bill, and gain in time what would 
be lost in quality. The remainder of the speeches, with two exceptions, 
were characterized by a stronger infusion of party spirit than has been 
usual of late. Mr. Apprex ey, for his colleagues, taunted the Opposition 
with having no fixed principles, and predicted that Lord John Russell's 
course, if successful, would lead to a violent agitation—as was the case 
in 1831 and J832, when agitators raised a storm to serve their own 
purposes. Mr. Hrapiam supported the amendment with arguments 
well-worn by previous speakers, and rebuked Sir Hugh Cairns for his 
coarse vituperative attack on Lord John Russell. Mr, Benrrxck rallicd 
to the Government, and amused the House by a picture of Lord John 
‘rowing in the same boat” with Mr. Bright and his friends, Ile was 
afraid Lord John would “catch a crab,” and that “the crew” having 
got him sprawling on the bottom of the boat would keep him there. 
{Lord John Russell denied that he was “politically associated” with 
Mr. Bright.] Mr. W. HL. Denison said that, as Government were of 
opinion that the bill might be amended in Committee, they might have 
saved all the trouble the House has been put to by bringing in a bill con- 
taining a preamble and leaving the clauses blank ! Mr. Locke Kine gave 
a history of his 10/. franchise bill, and insisted that in their mode of 
dealing with it the Government had deprived his proposal of its very 
life and spirit. Mr. Durron spoke for the Government. Mr. W. J. 
Fox put in an cloquent appeal for the working classes ; and exposed the 
hollowness of the new-born admiration of the middle classes with which 
the Government is smitten. Mr. Brresrorp Horr applied himself to 
answer this speech. The working classes may be well informed. but 
they are impressionable and liable to be led away by designing men, to 
take up with “ Socialism" and universal suffrage. Mr. Osnornr made 
a cleyer debating speech which recalled to the House the memory of the 
days ere Mr. Osborne took office. It was rough with “points”; some 
of which may amuse the reader. 

«In this Bill the working classes are never recognized rey when they 
are to be disfranchised. 


(rene 


The working classes are never noticed in this Bill, 
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exeept when reference is made to the dockyard labourers. (“*Hear, hear!” | 


aud laughter.) I perfectly agree with what the honourable Member for 
Birmingham has said about these fancy franchises. They are not the thing 
for the people of England. This is merely the political millinery of Down- 
ing Street. (Great langhter and cheers.) The lodging-house franchise is 
only a delusion. How long is the claimant of this vote to be a resident > 
This franchise would be completely at the mercy of a scolding landlady or a 
smokey chimney. (Great laughter.) We have been assured in a very in- 
genious manner by the noble Lord the President of the India Board, that 
Mr. Holyoake says the working classes do not want the franchise. I believe 
that when the noble Lord quoted Mr. Holyoake the House imagined that 
he was quoting the worthy son of a respectable Northamptonshire Baronet. 
(Great aught rv.) Mr. Holyoake is a very clever political lecturer of free- 
thinking opinions. Isee the honourable Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Spooner)—and I do not wonder at it—shaking his head very gravely. 
(Roars of laughte vr.) I do not wonder at it when he tinds the President of 
the India Board, the future Prime Minister of this country, quoting an in- 
fidel lecturer as to the opinion of the working classes on this subject. 
(Great laughter, in which Mr, Spooner took part.) Myr. Uelyoake is no au- 
thority in this House.” 

The two exceptions referred to are the speeches of Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Watro.se started on the assumption that the bill, without con- 
siderable altcrations, will not be acceptable to the country. It was the 
duty of the Government to see what practical grievances exist, and to 
make changes in harmony with the constitution. That is what was done 
in 1832. ‘There are three grievances—persons have not the suffrage who 
are entitled to it; some places are not represented or not adequately re- 
presented; and clectors have not the greatest possible facility for exer- 
Taking the two latter points Mr. Walpole expounded 

papers, provided there be proper checks, as a means 
of facilitating voting; defended the small boroughs and « xpressed an 
opinion that if members were granted to a few large towns like Birken- 
head, that is all that is practically required in the way of borough enfran- 
Here occurred a digr Mr. Walpole was preceeding 


cising the right. 
the value of voting 


chisement. 


to inquire how it was to be done, when he said— 

* The honourable gentleman who has just sat down complained grievously 
of this part of the Bill. He evidently objects to small boroughs, aud wishes 
to have a total disfranchisement of them—[ Wr. Oshorne.—* No! ON “- 
tion hovoughs.’| Nomination boroughs! Will the h urable gentleman 
give me leave to ask how he will define a nomination borough >” 

Mr. Osnornne—" Midhurst!" (Loud lenght 


Well the property round Midhurst was owned by a Whig and Midhurst 
is not disfranchised in 1832, but its arca was extended, and it now con- 
ains as many independent electors as Dover itself, 

Resuming his argument, Mr. Walpole went on to say that the small 
boroughs with prescriptive rights are the tics that give continuity to the 
lite of a nation, and if you break them off you jeopardize the stability of 
the country. Disfranchise in all cases of proved corruption or simple 
nomination ; but if you cannot do that keep up the varicty of members 
i ts which are derived from small as well 


= 








oy 


representing a varict) 
as large boroughs. 
Then as to the franchise. 


of intcre 


The Government have shown a great desire to 





give a portion of the franchise to the working ela . But all the old 
franchises they have alt red, and altered for the worse. * The leaseholds 
for | the copyholds for lives, the frecholds for lives, as settled by the 
Reform Act, all hid this security attached to them to prevent them from 

ing mere jaggot votes, that the value mentioned in the Act must be a value 
over and above all rents and charg In the present Bill the word ‘ rent’ 
is entirely left out. The occupation franchise for boroughs was carefully 


connected in the Reform Act with houses and buildings. (Loud erties of 
* Hear!” from the Opposition.) YT eannot conceive why in the present 
sill the words * houses and buildings’ lef [An honourable Mem- 
ber—*‘ To create faggot votes.”’ ]—exeept for this r * The word * tene- 
ment’ that is introduced covers many things beside houses and buildings. 
Then as to uniformity of franchis Vhis will destroy the distinetion be- 
tween counties and boroughs; lead to the ma ol an ar 
ment against it never answered—destroy the permanent character of con 
tuencies by enfranchising a iluctuwing population, and lead t i 
districts. What would Mr. Walpole do? Ue would keep up the old dis- 
tinction between countics and boroughs ; by tinding any resting places . that 
is reduce the fifty- pound occupation in counties down to twenty-pounds—an 
amount where direct taxation commences with the house-tax, and so taxa- 
tion and representation would go together—and in boroughs go to a six- 
pound rating, which would be equivalent to an eight-pound value, because 
that is the point where the landlord cannot compound for the tenant's rates. 
He found it difficult to support the sccond reading of the bill. Ifthe Govern- 
ment would declare that all these questions are open to consideration, then 
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he would help them to pass the bill with amendments. If not he could not 
blame Lord John Russell for moving his amendment—an amendment 


‘LT kuow it is said that if you adopt 
the amendment of the noble lord the Government may resign—that Parlia- 
ment may be dissolved—that the Bill may be thrown out. Sir, I should 
regret as much as any person if any one of th necsshould follow. 
I do not believe that they would ensue; nay, more, 1 believe that both this 
House and the country will expect that none of these consequences should 


which is unusual but not irregular. 


¢ consequ 





follow. (Cheevs.) 1 think that my right honourable friends upon the 
Treasury bench achieved thetry position honeurably. (Cheers.) They have 
filled it ably, and [ trust they will lor ntinue to hold it with advantage 


to the country and with credit to themselves. So much for the resignation 
of the Government. As for the dissolution, bold will be that man— 
(Cheers) —whe would recommend a dissolution in the present complicated 
state of European affairs, particularly at a moment when my noble friend 
Lord Malmesbury, by his prudence—(Misvisteria/ cheers)—by his firmness, 


by his sagacity—(Opposition evies of Ih, oh 2” and cheers)\—has now 
placed this country in the position of being the mediator and arbiter of 
peace. (Cheers.) But the strength of tl osition mainly depends, I 





nd’s still receiving, as he 





have no hesitation in saying, upon my no t 
has received, all the weight and authorit liament for his proceedings. 
The other alternative is, that this Bill shall withdrawn. Well, Sir, as 
[ have said before, it will bea dangerous experiment to throw this question 
again afloat, to take this or that direction. Depend upon it, vou ought to 
settle itnow. You can settle it, | am persuaded, if you only aet fully, 
fairly, and finally, You who sit upon the Treasury bench have it in your 
power to settle this question, Great will be the triumph and noble’ the 





suceess if you accomplish its settlement, but tremendous will be your | 
responsibility, if you throw away the opportunity which is now offered 
tv you. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Brigur made a temperate speech. [He is said to have been un- 
well.] After describing the alliance between himself and Lord John 


tussell as ‘* purely imaginary,” he said there were two questions before 
the House—the bill and the resolution of Lord John Russell 


There is 





| a singular unanimity of feeling about the bill. Every one 


| and he therefore moved that the bill should be read a second time 


a 
feels a strong 
repugnance to some point of the measure. Mr. Horsman seemed to 
think the Government would accept his suggestion of turning the bill jn. 
side out, but he forgot that they had parted with two eminent colleagues 
on account of differences on the very points he was discussing. He wag 
astonished that Mr. Horsman should suggest such a course, 

Now the people out of doors understand by a Reform Bill a large enfran. 
chisement and larger freer constituencies. The bill does not meet that de. 
mand. It gets rid of the most independent electors from counties, and jn- 
sidiously proposes to alter the boundaries of boroughs to complete the work 
But not alt boroughs. Some boroughs are not towns at all. Droitwiteh 
and Petersfield are examples. But if the line is to be drawn between coun. 
ties and boroughs it must be drawn in all cases. The bill, however, would 
shut out as many as possible in boroughs in one case and not interfere jn 
the other. ‘I find everything has been done in one direction, and one 
only.’ The object is to make the a of counties more exely- 
sively territorial. Is that desirable? Why, the hundred and fifty gentle. 
men elected by the territorial interest have been the chiefest difticulty in the 
way of carrying every measure demanded by the country. Ask Lord Lynd. 
hurst, ask Sir James Graham, ask Lord Aberdeen, ask Mr. Disraeli, who in 
1852 was turned out because he was forced to meet the demands of his party 
with regard to the Malt-tax. Does any one believe that this is the sort of 
bill which Mr. Disraeli thinks the best for the country? He knows that 
the bill is framed to satisfy the prejudices of the hundred and fifty gentle. 
men who sit behind him. As to the small boroughs, they are only a refuge 
for the politically destitute—a shelter for what are called * deserving ob- 
jects.” What would be the effect of the voting-paper system upon small 
boroughs? ** I know no limit whatever to the amount of corruption it may 
occasion.” 

Mr. Bright exerted himself to show that the bill excludes the working 
classes ; tells them they are dangerous; that there are privileges they 
ought not to share. He pictured their improved mental, moral, and phy- 
sical condition ; and yet, he said, the Government tells them they are as dan- 
gerous and ignorant, as they were twenty-seven years ago! As to uni- 
formity of franchise he docs not see any advantage in it, or great disadvant- 
age. It has been represented to him as a democratic procceding. “Iam 
not myself very democratic ’’—(Lovd langhtcr)—and on that account it has 
no charms for him. It will not be so casy to move the whole franchise as if 
the county franchise were different from that of the boroughs. No power 
an keep the boroughs at 10/., and unless the idea of uniformity be given up 
the county franchise must come down. 

It is said nobody cares about reform, Mr. Walpole thinks it should be 
settled this session because he knows the form in which it will be settled is 
not one satisfactory to the people. There will be agitations during the au- 
tumn and winter. ‘* Do not imagine that those changes which become ne- 
cessary from time to time can be accomplished without the healthy opera- 
tion, in some case perhaps approaching to a rude but still a refreshing and 
strengthening agitation.” Were they sure there is nothing in what is going 
en out of doors? ** 1 happen to have been to some of the largest ———- 
of the country, and I have seen meetings exceeding in number and exeeed- 
ing in influence, I believe, almost every mecting that was held by the Anti- 
Corn Law League during the agitation of the repeal of the corn laws. The 
populations you are about to disappoint and defy, what have they done? 
They have conquered everything they have grappled with hitherto, Ido 
not speak of distant realms conquered under your banners, but of arts and 
manufactures and all that tends to wealth and civilization. Do you think 
that this population will not also conquer a much larger share of their poli- 


tical rights than in your present mood you appear disposed to give them?” 
He told the country gentlemen that the men in the North, eminent men, 
conducting vast undertakings, have no fear of the people. A violent dis- 
turbance would be more damaging to us than to you; yet a large propor- 
tion of the employers of labour are in favour of extending the suf- 
frage, for they believe it would remove discontent, and elevate and 
strengthen the people. ‘I assure you that resistance is not always 
conservative. I profess to be, in intention, as conservative as you. I be- 
lieve infinitely more so, if you look forward twenty or thirty years inte 
the future. Was not free-trade conservative? (Cheers.) And vet you 
resisted it to the last. I recollect when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
used to get up, and with dishevelled hair, tell us of the cruelty practised on 
the ruined and betrayed agriculturist. (Cheers and laughter.) Is not 
prosperity conservative > Is not peace conservative ? Any energies I pos- 
sess I have devoted to their advance; I have endeavoured to stand on the 
rules of political economy, and to be guided by the higher rules of true mo- 
rality ; and when advocating a measure of reform larger than some are pre- 
pared to grant, I appear in that character, for I believe a substantial mea- 
sure of Reform would elevate and strengthen the character of our popula- 
tion; that, in the language of the beautiful prayer read here every day, it 
would tend ‘to knit together the hearts of all persons and estates within this 
realm.’ I believe it would add to the authority of the decisions of Parlia- 
ment; and I feel satisfied it would confer a lustre time could never dim on 
that benignant reign under which we have the happiness to live.” ((/eers.) 

On the motion of Sir Srarronrp Nortrucotr, the debate was then ad- 
journed, 

Tue Marriacr Law. 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Wonrnovsr moved the se- 
cond reading of Lord Bury’s bill, legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister. Lord Duncannon met the motion by an amendment— 
that the bill should be read a second time that day six months. The 
temporal Peers who supported the amendment by spe ches were Lord 
Sr. Lroxarps and Lord Craxnworru ; those who spoke on behalf of the 
bill were the Earl of ALwEMARLE and Lord Lirrory. The main body of 
the debate lay with the prelates, and even these were divided. While 
the Bishop of Cork and the Bishop of Caxcisix, contending that there 
was no religious objection to the measure, favoured the second reading, 
the Bishop of Exerer, the Bishop of Sr. Asarn, the Bishop of Sr. 
Davtn's, and the Bishop of OXrorp, spoke with much solemnity against 
the measure, as one opposed to the laws of God, and inimical to the hap- 
piness of man, 

On a division, the bill was thrown out by 49 to 39. 

Tur Annurry Tax. : 

Mr. Brack moved the second reading of the Edinburgh, &c., Annuity 
Tax Bill. This measure abolishes an impost levied in Edinburgh and 
other Scotch towns for the support of the Established Church of Seot- 
land. It is admitted by all that it is unequal in its incidence ; that large 
numbers are exempted from paying it; and its opponents urge that it 1s 
unjust, obnoxious, and oppressive, an injury and a wrong. Mr. Cum- 
winG Brvex, leading the opposition, said the bill was unjust, cruel, 
an unblushing spoliation, a heavy blow, and great discouragement to the 


Established Church, the first step towards the abolition of that a a 


Mr. 


day six months, Mr. Brackecrn said the bill was outrageous. 
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Baxter challenged the Government to state their intentions. Mr. Hors- 
wax and Mr. Srevart asked the Government to deal with the question 
themselves. The Loxp-Apvocare promised to introduce a bill. He has 
guthority to do so. But he could not support the second reading of Mr. 
Black’s bil, which abolishes the tax and provides no substitute. 

The amendment was supported by Mr. H. Bamure, Lord Etcuo, and 
Mr. F. Scorr; the second reading of the bill by Mr. Moncrierr, Mr. 
Cowax, Sir W. Dunnar, Mr. Lanovcnerr, Mr. Macxre, Mr. Bricut, 
Mr. Exxice, senior, and Lord Duncan. Several of these made reserva- 
tions, and desired that the bill should be read a second time, and the 
Committee postponed until the Government bill reached the same stage. 
Mr. Soruznos Estcourt made an appeal to Mr. Black not to proceed ; 
put Mr. Biack refused to listen to any such advice ; and, on a division, 
the amendment was negatived by 216 to 176, and the bill was read a 


acond time. 


Epvcation or Inisn Pavrers CutLpREN.—Mr. Grecory has brought 
in a bill to meet cases like that which occurred sometime since at Galway, 
where Father Daly was dismissed for baptising, in the Roman Catholic 
faith, a child whose parents could not be ascertained. The bill provides 
that where there is no clue to the religion of the parents of a pauper child, 
the board of guardians shall act in their discretion and register the child 
accordingly. The measure was opposed by Mr Grooan, Lord Naas, and 
Mr, WHITESIDF, on the ground that it would create greater strife and ill- 
blood than exists now. The Government officials were very slow to give 
their opinion ; and Lord Naas was only called up by a jocular taunt from 
Mr. Osporne that he was like Theseus immovable—scdet eturnumque 
sedebit. As the debate took place late on Wednesday afternoon, it was 
easily spun out until the time for adjournment was indicated by the clock. 








FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 

A congress is the order of the day. 
firmed, in the following paragraph, the statement we were able to make 
on Saturday. 

« Russia has proposed the meeting of a Congress, with a view to prevent 
the complications which the state of Italy might give rise to, and which 
would be of anature to disturb the peace of Europe. This Congress, consist- 
ing of the Plenipotentiaries of France, Austria, England, Prussia, and 
Russia, should meet in some neutral city. The Government of the Em- 

ror has given its adhesion to the proposition of the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
Ce. The Cabinets of London, Vienna, and Berlin have not yet replied 
officially.” 

Subsequently the same journal stated that the Cabinets of Berlin and 
London, and afterwards, in fact three days after it was known to us, 
that the Cabinet of Vienna had accepted the Russian proposal. Italy 
has, it is said put in a claim to be represented, and it is a claim that 
cannot well be resisted. Rumour, rather prematurely, names Prince 
Napoleon as the representative of France. Count Cayour has gone to 
Paris on the invitation of the Fmperor. 

A Congress having been resolved on—where shall it meet > London 
the Hague, Berlin, have been mentioned ; but Aix-la-Chapelle finds mos 
finds most favour with our contemporaries. 

In the meantime the war preparations have not ecased on either sid-. 





The Monitenr of Tuesday cone | 


drew, without giving him time to refuse. She next went to another cab, 
and did the same thing with M. Fanatano, another of the Neapolitan 
atriots. A third Italian gentleman ran after her, and tendered her back 
er two shillings, with thanks on the part of M. Porcaro and M. Fanatano, 
but she refused to take them back. Being asked for her name, she answered, 
Mary Stevens, 

‘* It seems to me that such an act, on the part of a poor girl, is honour- 
able not only to her, but to the country she belongs to. When M. Porcaro 
related to me this affecting incident I saw a tear in the venerable patriot’s 
eyes. M. Fanatano said to me, * 1 will make a hole in this coin, and pre- 
serve it to the end of my days as a sacred relic.” 

The Neapolitan exiles have issued the following address to the people 
of England. 

** Deeply touched by the kindness which has dictated the wish for public 
demonstrations of sympathy on the part of your noble people to ourselves 
and our companions in exile, we trust that our motives will not be mis- 
understood if we crave permission gratefully to request that the proposed 
meetings may not be held. We feel that, after our long absence out of the 
world, we cannot give to such forms of welcome the return which they ought 
to receive, but that in retirement alone we can, for the present, do justice te 
the profound sentiments of gratitude which the generosity of England has 
awakened in us. 

**Not less thankful to our countrymen here for the zealous efforts made 
by them in our behalf, we earnestly trust that we may submit to them the 
same request, , 

** London, March 21. 

** Luigi Settembrini, Guiseppe Pica, Vincenzo Cuzzocrea, Achille Argentino, 
Silvio Spaventa, Guiseppe Pace.—Neapolitan Exiles,” 

Several mectings have been held in the provinces and in Scotland to 
promote the subscription of the fund now being raised to aid men who 
have endured the most horrible sufferings, and who, destitute of all, seek 
liberty in free England. 

Baron Pocrio is not yet well cnough to journey from Cork to London. 
Mr, Gladstone has entertained Scttembrini, Spaventa, and other exiles at 
his house in Carlton Terrace. 


Che Court. 
im records very little this week. Th: Queen and 
Prince Consort have twice crossed to Gosport, to visit the Prince and 
Princess of Leiningen; and the Princesses Alice and Hel-na have done 
likewise. The Queen has also ridden, driven, and walkec abroad. 
Amon, ner Majesty rests have been the Duchess of Kent,§ Admiral 
Bow ies, Captain Denman, and Coivus! Sk ymour. 


Tue Court newsm 


Che Aletrapalis. 
The usual meeting was held in Hyde Park on Sunday. These demo- 
institution, Numbers of foreigners 


cratic gatherings have become an 


| mingle with the crowd and cheer the extreme sentiments uttered by the 


Even Russia has a corps of observation echelloned in Bessarabia snd | 


Podolia. The German papers are very indignant with the Mon‘eur. 
“Since the days of Napoleon I. nothing like the last Mon/teur’s note 
has been addressed to the German nation.” 

Signor Farini has written a second letter to Lord John Russell. It is 
in reply to Count Buol, and describes the relations of Austria to the 
Italian provinces since 1815 from documents in the Royal Archives In 
1815 Austria made aspecial treaty with Tuscany “to maintain the in- 
ternal and external peace of Italy’; and obliged the King of Naples to 
abstain from every civil change. In 1816 Prince Metterinch attempted 
to deprive “the King of Piedmont ’’—so Farini writes—of the district 
of Upper Novara, giving her the alternative of cession of alliance. Lord 
Castlereagh supported these views, but the Court of Russia refused to 
sanction such a violation of treaties. In 1820 Austria was ready to in- 
vade Naples without waiting for the sanction of the King, and at Lay- 
bach Prince Metternich said that Austria would make war upon the 
King of Naples if he granted representative institutions. In 1822 Prince 
Metternich said that the representative system cannot and ought not to 
be established in any state in the Peninsula.” Austria tried to make 
King Carlo Felice exact a bond from the Prince of Carignano that he 
would maintain the royal authority intact. In 1830 Prince Metternich 
said that if Austria had had 700,000 men on the frontier she would have 
invaded and have done with the revolution once for all. The Emperor 
Francis insisted on intervening in Rome even at the cost of general war. 
All the constitutions granted in 1847 and '48, except that of Sardinia, 
were abolished by imperial command. Austria has always shown a 
jealousy of the House of Savoy. Even Count Solaro della Margherita 
wrote in 1835—There is no faith to be placed in the words of Austrian 
Ministers ; there is no credit in their promises."’ Signor Farini, coming 
to our own day, eloquently contrasts the state of things in Piedmont 
with those were Austria sways, and claims for Victor Emmanuel a greater 
right to speak for Italy than that of the Austrian King of Lom- 
bardo-Venetian territory. © 





THE NEAPOLITAN EXILES. 
: The Neapolitan exiles continue to come from Ireland to England, pass- 
ing through Bristol on their way to London, At Bristol the detachments 
of these suffering men have been received by thousands who have cheered 
them enthusiastically, and entertained them with true British hospitality. 
Jeir carriages were drawn by men and boys through streets swarming 
th shouting multitudes ; and their hearts were touched and their en- 
t usiasm excited to the utmost degree. Several of the Italians made 
brief speeches in their own language, and an address of thanks was pub- 
lished in English on their behalf. 
Similar scenes have occurred in London on the arrival of the exiles at 
terminus of the Great Western Railway. A Committee met them, 
and gave them hearty welcome, and aluncheon. As they left the hotel 
or Filopanti, formerly a Roman deputy, delivered a speech welcoming 
yo to London. Signor Filopanti has thus recorded in a letter to the 
ily News an incident of the day. 
As the procession of the Neapolitan exiles was defiling from Padding- 
to the centre of London, a young girl, about fourteen years old, poorly 
Intel and barefooted, accosted a eab in which was M. Porearo, one of the 
Y freed patriots, and puta shilling into his hand, then rapidly with- 
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On Sunday, Mr, Ernest Jones was the main speaker, He re- 
nence from violence, and obtained from the meeting an 
il suffrage, 


A deputation had an interview on Thursday, at the Foreign-office, 
with the Earl of Malmesbury, to press upon the consideration of her Ma- 
aceeptance of the Fiji Islands. The deputation 


jesty’s Government the 
of Parliament 


consisted of a large number of Members 

A deputation of [rish Roman Catholic Members waited upon Mr. Dis- 
racli on Saturday, to urge upon him the claims of the “ Catholic” Uni- 
versity of Ireland. The wishes of the deputation were stated by Mr. 
Maguire. Mr. Disraeli said he was quite familiar with all the facts re- 
lating to “ the Catholic University.” It had for a long time engaged 
his attention, and he had instituted minute inquiries respecting it. He 
could state distinctly that he did not believe this question ought to be 
regarded as one involving a rivalry to the Queen's Colleges, but as one 
which should be decided on its own merits. The importance of the Uni- 
versity was evident, and he himself had always considered its establish- 
ment as a most memorable instance of the zeal and liberality of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. Ie would submit the whole subject to the Cabinet, 
from whom it would certainly receive the utmost attention. The reply 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was regarded by those present as fa- 
vourable, 

A curious incident has occurred in the northern district of the metro- 
polis. The Reverend Henry Hampton, in consequence of a series of 
complications which need not be specified, has been ousted from a 
church wherein he had officiated. His congregation, or great part of it, 
built him another, a temporary structure. It was hoped that, as a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, he would have been licensed to offi- 
ciate therein, Dr. Tait was willing, but the incumbent of the district 
stood out against it, and his opposition was final. A mecting of the 
congregation of Mr. Hampton have resolved “‘ that the necessity has 
arisen for a free church of Lugland, w here by the wishes of a congrega- 
tion in the appointment of a minister may be legally attained without 
any departure from the forms of the Book of Common Prayer”; and 
trustees have been authorized “ to register the building known as St. 
George’s Temporary Church, Tufnell Park, pursuant to the 18th and 
19th Vict. cap. 81, as a ‘free church of England,’” 

The Are hbishop of C interbury, on Wednesd iy, gave his final decision in 
the case of the Reverend Alfred Poole evvsvs the Bishop of London, It was 
an appeal from a decision of the Bishop, whereby tbe licence of Mr. Poole 
was revoked because, in matters touching confession, his practice was cone 
trary to the practice and spirit of the Church of England. The assessor of 
the Archbishop, Dr. Lushington, made in court a report upon the appeal, 
and, founding himself upon this, the Archbishop declared that the Bisho 
of London had exercised a sound discretion in revoking the licence, and, 
further, that the course pursued by Mr. Poole is not in accordance with the 
rubric or doctrines of the Church of England, but is most dangerous, and 
most likely to produce most serious mischief to the cause of morality and 
religion, The appeal was therefore dismissed, and the revocation of the 
licence confirmed by decree, 

From Dr. Lushington’s statement of the law, it appears that a bishop has 
unlimited discretion to revoke licences upon any good and reasonable cause ; 
that he is bound to give the curate an opportunity of explaining or showing 
cause, but that the mode of doing so is also at his diseretion. In this case, 
the Bishop of London rejected the gross charges preferred against Mr. Poole 
by Mr. Baring upon the evidence of some women, and founded his decision 
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on some ‘admissions’ made by Mr. Poole in conversations at London 
House. Mr. Poole complained that no “definite charge” was preferred 
against him; but Dr. Lushington thought that the charges preferred could 


not be considered indefinite. é i 
and absolution, and the admission of females to confession, and putting 
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The charges referred to systematic confession 


questions to them touching the Seventh Commandment, calculated to bring | 


scandal on the Church. Dr. Lushington said, it appeared to him that the 


following will be a true statement—‘‘ That when women who had sinned | 


against the Seventh Commandment came or were sent to Mr. Poole for con- 


fession and absolution, he did, in the sacristy, at their own request, put | 
certain questions to them res ecting their violation of the Seventh Com- | 


mandment, not in the gross language mentioned, but the questions were 


such as, in the opinion of the Bishop, would bring scandal on the Church. | 
This, in my judgment, is a definite allegation admitted, save as to the opin- | 


ion of the Bishop, by Mr. Poole to be true, and to be, in fact, represented 
by his advocates as a correct report of Mr. Poole’s conduct, and detended by 
them as right and proper.” 


A remarkable case has been heard before Vice-Chancellor Page Wood. 
AMr, William Taylor, surviving partner of the firm of J. and W. Taylor, 


| would very shortly see that I 


applied for an injunction to restrain Henry Degatcau and Henry Dalton | 


from using their trade marks. The Taylors were the manufacturers of 
“‘Taylor’s Persian thread.” They made affidavit that the labels on the 
reels always indicated exactly the true quantity of sewing thread to be found 
thereon. Degateau and Dalton were accused of selling short lengths of 
Taylor's thread for long lengths, that is selling 250 or 280 for 300, and 
stating that a reel contained 300 when it only contained 250 or 280. 


it ap 
supply to the dealers reels purporting to contain more than they did con- 
tain, they had repeatedly given in to what the Vice-Chancellor called the 
practice of selling fraudulent lengths. Sir Page Wood said the Court 
would protect trade marks, but could not interfere in such a case as this 
by aninjunction. Bill dismissed. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood also guve judgment in another case invelving un- 
pleasant disclosures. Edwin and Reginald Haigh, cotton-brokers of Liver- 
pool, held cotton belonging to Mr. Mertens, of New Orleans. He desired 
to obtain possession of it as he had heard it would be sold earlier than he in- 
tended. He therefore offered to pay the balance due fiom him to them and 
take the cotton. ‘This being refused he obtained an injunction to restrain a 
sale. Whereupon the Haighs said that the cotton had been placed as security 
for bills discounted with Overend Gurney and Co. and subsequently sold. 
Mertens moved that the defendants and Bell their agent should be committed 
for breach of injunction. The Court declined to adopt this course ; but Sir 
Page Wood said his only reluctance as to actually committing them was 
that neither the plaintiff nor any one else would gain any benetit by such a 
course being taken. He had made up his mind, however, if ever such a 
ease came again before the court, to make an example and commit the par- 
ties. In the present instance he should not commit the defendants, and the 
order would be that they undertake to abide by any order this court 
would make as to damages oceasioned to the plaintiff by the sale of the cot- 
ton, in the event of its appearing at the hearing that the plaintiff did not 
authorize or acquiesce in the same being made over to Messrs, Gurney and 
Co. by way of security. A receiver would be appointed, and the defendants, 








Reginald and Edwin Haigh, must pay all the costs of the present applica- | 
applied them to his own purposes > 


tion. 

Mary Ann Donovan, an Irish Girl, was brought before Lord Mayor Wire 
on Saturday for having tried to sell combs on Cornhill. She was removed 
by the police on complaint being made that she was an annoyance, and she 
used the vilest language on the occasion and threatened to ** smash’’ the 
constable. The girl denied that she had used vile language, and retorted 
the charge on the constable. 


But | 
neared, in evidence, that although recently the Taylors had refused to | 
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Provincial, 

Comparatively few meetings have been held this week on the 
of Reform. One, however, at Walsall, has been the subject of remark 
in Parliament. Mr. Forster was the speaker. 

Mr. Disraeli had taunted Sir Robert Peel that he had caught the Wj 
bathing and run away with their clothes. (Lavghter.) He need not fine 
that jest being turned against his own party, for the Tory clothes were such 
miserable rags that nobody would think them worth stealing. (Loud laugh 
ter.) The Reformers looked to Lord John Russell—(‘* Hear !”” and cheers 
—and without dwelling on his many excellent qualities, he need only tej 
them that Lord John Russell was the proposer of the six-pound ratal clayge 
and was ready to carry a wise and just measure of Reform, But this mug} 
was certain, whatever statesman undertook the question of Reform, it must 
neither be trifled with nor delayed. (Loud chee me He trusted that the 
ishmen would, both in fact and in thought 
be free people, and be represented by a free Parliament. Mr. Duignay 
called out from the body of the room, ** What about John Bright?” Mr 
Forster—‘* Gentlemen, you will find that John Bright and Lord John Rus. 
sell will sail in the same boat on this question.’”” Mr. Duignan—* But you 
should not give all the eredit to Lord John. Who would have thought of 
Reform but for John Bright?’ Mr. Forster—‘‘ I would be the last to de. 
prive Mr. Bright of any credit which is due to him. If you will wait tiy 
next week you will find a perfect agreement between him and the other Re. 
formers, and that he will perfectly concur in the six-pound ratal proposed 
by Lord John Russell.” 


subject 
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The town of merry Carlisle Las erected a statue to the memory of one 
of its late citizens—James Steel, Mayor in 1845-46. But his distinction 
does not rest there. Mr. Steel, as we are informed by a biographical 
memoir published in the Carlisle Jowrnal, was an editor and an honest 


| politician who, in bygone days, fought stoutly the battle of reform, 


* The Lord Mayor—** Well, you must not come into the city to sell your | 


combs. That is often only a cover for immodest purposes; and, besides, 
you are liable to a fine of 40s., or one month’s imprisonment, for hawking 
your things in this way.’’ Prisoner—‘‘ Then, what can a poor girl do >” 
he Lord Mayor—** Why, you must try to get an honest living.” 
soner—** Why, I do try, and you stop me. I often stay about the streets 


Pri- | 


all day to do so by selling my combs, and only gain a few halfpence ; but I | 


suppose you think I might go upon the streets, but (vehemently and with | 


The Lord Mayor—* There’s 


” 


great natural eloquence) that I'll never do,”’ 
no occasion for that; there are many means of getting an honest living. 
Prisoner—‘** Then, Sir, tell me how. I can’t take a shop, and if I sell in 
the streets you say I am liable to 40s, fine or a month. If 1 beg, you'll give 
me three months, perhaps ; and if I steal I don’t know what will become of 
me. So tell me, if you can, what a poor girl can do?’ 
before, 1 must send you to prison for fourteen days.”’ 

“Justus”? complains of this decision on the part of Lord Mayor Wire, and 
numbers of persons send money for her. On Wednesday the Lord Mayor 
stated in court, “that if the whole of the case had been published there 
would have been no sympathy and no contributions, It is well known that 
the girl had been here before, and that she and those with whom she asso- 


The Lord Mayor— | 


** At all events, you must keep out of the city, and as you have been here 
| says— 


! tures had issued tickets of invitation. 


ciates have been long in the habit of assembling together and annoying the | 


passengers in the streets with the most disgusting language; and, in fact, 
she proved what a mistress of foul language she was while she was awaiting 
her examination in this house.’’ Mr. H. B. Williams, honorary secretary 
of the King Edward’s School of Industry gives this account of Mary Dono- 


van. 

“Tn 1853 she was admitted to the Refuge, her occupation being recorded 
as a ‘ vender of things in the streets.’ She remained with us for a period of 
about two years, when she was publicly expelled by the committee for in- 
citing some six of the inmates to run away. Naturally she is a shrewd 
clever girl, with a plausibility of manner and expression as to deceive the 
most experienced. Not willing, however, to allow such a girl to fall away 
without every effort to reclaim her, the committee ordered that the usual 
dress and work of the refuge should in her case be dispensed with, and that 
she should be trained as a pupil teacher and receive a small weekly gratuity. 
Every effort which kindness and prudence could possibly dictate was made 
to save her, but without effect. The depravity which her education upon 
the streets had fostered exerted an influence generally which I hope never to 
see again in that institution, and I have no hesitation in saying that she is 
now & most abandoned and dangerous girl.” 

The beadle stationed at the Piazza, Covent Garden, dreamed that one 
William Death, a man of weak intellect, had hanged himself. The dream 

reying on his mind, the beadle took a witness and went to Death’s house. 

reaking in they found the poor man dead, indeed, but not from hanging. 
The body was lying on its face quite naked. A Jury was summoned, and a 
medical witness was of opinion that the man had died of apoplexy two days 
before. It further appeared that the deceased had 60/. y sem. Ae ina 
savings-bank, which, from remarks he had made, he intended to keep, so 
that he should be entitled to vote if the new Reform Bill became law. The 
Jury returned a verdict in accordance with the medical evidence, 





| crowd, No political cries were heard, except t 
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Respected by his fellow citizens for his ability and honesty of purpose, 
they have set up his statue as a mark of their esteem. Mr. Howard of 
Carby Castle, the Mayor and other local notables, delivered speeches on 
the occasion, 

Mr. Frail, the well-known agent in the ** W. B.”’ case, has been indicted 
at the Shrewsbury Assizes on a charge of giving 30s. to one Bentley as an 
inducement to Bentley to vote for him in a municipal election. The plain- 
tiffin the action was Mr. Watton, proprietor of the Shrewsbury Journal, 
and the action was for penalties. The journals have published full details 
of this trial but they are without interest. The Jury held that the charge 
was not proved, and the plaintiff was nonsuited. 

At the Merionethshire Assizes the following scene took place at the clos 
ofatrial. ‘The Clerk of the Court asked—* Do you find the prisoner, David 
Williams, guilty or not guilty ?” Foreman—“ Not guilty.” (Great cheer- 
ing, which was at once suppressed.) The Judge requested the officers of 
the court to bring any one before him whom they saw joining in thea 
plause, and he would send him to prison. His Lordship then addressed th 
Jury as follows—‘‘ Gentlemen, you have said that you find the prisoner not 
guilty. Do you understand the case? Do you understand that it is your 
duty to say whether or not this man received his employers’ moneys and 
> Do you say he is not guilty of s% 
doing >’" Foreman—*‘ Yes, Sir.””. The Judge (emphatically)—* Then I 
am thankful it is your verdict, and not mine.”’ (Sensation.) Addressing 
Mr. Mathew, his Lordship said, ** Are you an Englishman, Sir?’ Mr, 
Mathew—‘‘I am, my Lord.” Judge—** And your firm is English, I sup- 
pose?” Mr. Mathew—*‘ Yes, my Lord.”” Judge—** This should bea wam- 
ing to Englishmen not to invest their capital in Wales,” 


It 


A Coroner's Jury in Wiltshire have returned one of the most curious ver- 
dicts ever recorded. A young girl, yet in her teens, applied to one “Gram 
Godwin"’ for some * stuff’’ to procure abortion. The woman supplied her 
with the compound ; she took it and died. A post-mortem examination was 
made upon the body, and it appeared that the “* stuff’’ was sulphate of cop- 
per. Under these circumstances a Jury returned a verdict of felo de se, and 
the body was buried without funeral rites of any sort. ‘* Gram Godwin” is 
a woman who has seven illegitimate children. Her daughter, who resides 
with her, has four. To complete the absurdity of the proceeding of the 
Jury, they have caused Gram Godwin to be arrested on a charge of killing 
and slaying the girl who killed herself. 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh opened its National Gallery on Monday. The Scotsman 

“The Gallery was in a manner inaugurated by the attendance of a very 
large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, to whom the Board of Manufac- 
Members of public bodies, patrons of 
art and letters, and distinguished citizens and visitors, to the number of 
several hundreds, had been so honoured, and during the hours named on 
the card—between one and five afternoon—a constant succession of visitors 
filled the rooms. About three o’clock there was quite a crowd of carriages 
round the gates, giving an unwontedly animated and gay appearance to the 
locality. Among the visitors but one opinion appeared to prevail of sur- 
prise and satisfaction at the great amount of artistic wealth we have been 
already enabled to display on the walls of our National Gallery, and of ad- 
miration of the skill and good taste with which the paintings have been ar 
ranged under the skilful guidance of the Curator, Mr. W. B. Johnstone, 
Tee 
web deake 


Fartigu aud Colonial. 


SFranct.—tThe review on Sunday of the Imperial Guard, a complete 
little army, 24,000 strong, was a magnilicent affair. There were present 
the Emperor, Empress, the Imperial Prince in his uniform of corporal, 
the other imperial Princes, the Generals of the Army of Paris, and a vast 
he official one of “ Vive 
l'Empereur!’’ The people were allowed, with due precautions, to 4p 
proach the Emperor. vee 

It is remarked that the Presse, organ of the war party in France be- 
fore the resignation of Prince Napoleon, is now all for peace and the 
English alliance. The Dédats remarks, Apropos of the debates on the 
Navy, on the immensity of our resources-—“‘ To add in a single year to the 
fleet twenty-six large vessels, of which fifteen are line-of-battle ships, 18 
an extraordinary exertion which England is alone capable of making, ani f 
which could not be executed by the dockyards of all the other Powers & 
the old and the new world, were they even to combine their efforts. 

Whereupon the Constitutionnel congratulates France on “ the calm 
which exists in our arsenals and garrisons in presence of the more or -_ 
justifiable activity witnessed everywhere else, The transformation 
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the French fleet, publicly announced, has been proceeded with regularly, 
without feverish activity or interruption, ‘This calm amid the genera 
fever is one of the best proofs that France can give of her strength and 
m “eration.” 

A decree has been issued placing the Reformed Churches on the same 
footing as the Roman Catholic Church in France, so far as the opening 
of new places of public worship is concerned. No foreign priest will be 
allowed to preach without a licence, and no foreign power is to be suffer- 
ed to manage matters in France without the sanction of the Government, 





S§taly.—Beyond a talk of some change in the Cavour Cabinet in the 
nature of a reinforcement, nearly all the news relates to the inroad of yo- 
luateers. They come not only from Lombardy but from the Romagna, 
even from Naples, and they leave Tuscany in open day by sea cheered by 
crowds from the shore, Many young men of the noblest families have 
enlisted as private soldiers. ‘The volunteer dépdts amount to ten, Cunes 
being the head-quarters. Here Craldini, and Cosenz are organizing 
them. ‘They are to be called the Chasscurs of the Alps. It has been 
stated that the Austrians began to undermine a bridge over the Ticino at 
Buffalora, but desisted in consequence of orders from Vienna. The 
Italian regiments are marched away to 7 ope Arrests and deporta- 
tions continue. A subscription in aid of the volunteers has been opened 
at Florence. The Turin journals announce that an office has been opened 
at the mairie of that city for the inscription of the names of volunteers. 
The following appeal has been made on the occasion by the municipality. 

* Soldiers, the contingents, being called on for the defence of the inde- 
endenee and honour of the country, flock with eagerness to their colours. | 
nvited to voluntarily coOperate in this sacred duty, you will respond in a 
manner worthy of you to the appeal which is now made. Victor Amadeus 
IIL., who was threatened that Piedmont should be overwhelmed by the num- 
ber of its enemies, replied, ‘I will stamp with my foot and legions of war- 
riors will spring up.’ Victor Emmanuel II. may also say to those who pro- 

» to violate the same territory, ‘ Its children have not ieonanelalls I 
oo stamped with my foot, and on all sides have appeared soldiers to defend 
the honour, independence, and liberty of the country.’ ”’ 

It is stated that on the 2st instant, a picket of Austrian cavalry 
crossed to the Piedmontese side of the Ticino for the purpose of exploring 
the frontiers opposite Pavia, which done, they subsequently returned to 
that town. 

On the 23d, the annual commemoration of the Piedmontese soldiers, 
slain at the battle of Novara, in 1849, was celebrated in the Cathedral of 
Turin. The ceremony was solemnized in the most impressive manner. 
The Ministers of State, deputations from Parliament, the officers of the 
Sardinian army, and of the National Guard, the students of the Univer- 
sity, and the immigrants from other parts of Italy, were present. 

The King of Naples returned from Bari to Portici by sea on the 9th, 
and went straight to Caserta. He was carried in a closely curtained 
litter. There he remains ir seclusion, “ five hundred courtiers,” says 
rumour, going daily to inscribe their names in the visiting book. The 
same authority says, “the officcrs on board the steamer that brought 
the royal party from Bari were rather scandalized at what they con- 
sidered the unbecoming jollity of the hereditary prince and princess, who 
occupied a cabin next to the king’s. They ate and drank, smoked (both 
of them—she is an accomplished fumeuse,) and laughed from morning 
till night.” 

Uurkey.—The Courrier de Dinanche publishes an analysis of a cir- 
cular despatch addressed by the ‘Turkish Government to its agents abroad 
relative to the election of Colonel Couza. The circular states that the 
double election of Colonel Couza constitutes an infraction so self-evident 
of the spirit and letter of the convention of 19th August, and affects so 
seriously the suzerain rights of the Ottoman Empire, that it is useless 
longer to discuss facts so patent. The Government of the Sultan rests 
its appeal to the great Powers principally on the motives which gave 
rise to that election, an event it characterizes as the first step in a series 
of revolutionary and democratic acts preparing for the future. The au- 
thoritics at Constantinople, says the correspondent of the Courrier, do 
not appear to have much faith in the results of the conferences at Paris; 
but the Mussulmans console themselves in the fact that, as their repre- 
sentative is M. Musurus, it will be at least a Christian and not a disciple 
of Mahomet who will place his signature to the act of investiture of the 
new Huspodar, which they consider an act of abdication on the part of 
the Sultan. 

Twelve battalions of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and eighty 
guns have been despatched to Shumla. <A second corps d’armée will be 
shortly sent to Sophia. The commanders of the corps d’armée in Rou- 
melia and Anatolia have been summoncd to Constantinople. 





Sntia.—Further news from India r ports an engagement between 
Brigadier Horsford and the fugitive Sepoys in the gorges and frontier 
of Nepaul. The mutineers ran away into the jungle and left their can- 
non behind, Tantia Topee has doubled back to the banks of the Chum- 
bul, he and his few followers. They are closely pursued. Feroze Shah 
has aout from him and is also pursucd from place to place. Briga- 
dier Hills has frightened the Rohillas in Berar and dispersed them with- 
out the aid of Sir Hugh Rose. They have still to be dealt with in the 
Deccan. The Times special correspondent gives a glowing account of a 
pty given by Maun Singh at Lucknow to the British officers. 
Clyde was too ill to go. Some scoundrel at the feast requested 

Maun Singh to take off his head-gear, and having got it the European 
put it on his own head! Some of the officers got drunk and behaved 
Very turbulently. These mixed feasts seldom answer. Lucknow is 
immensely improved; and well fortified. It is now ‘the most magnifi- 
cent city in India.” 

_ Sir John Lawrence had turned the first sod of the Moultan and Um- 
nitsir Railway at the Nowlucha terminus. There were 200 Native chiefs 
Present, and thousands of other Natives. Sir John Lawrence said— 

“ The construction of railroads will form quite an era in the history of 
the Punjaub. Their effect will be to give a vast stimulus to its industry, 
and to benefit all classes of the people. It would be difficult in particular 
to over-estimate the value of this railroad, extending over full 240 miles 
from Umritsir to Mooltan. In connexion with improved steam-boats on 

Indus, and the railway from Kotree to Kurrachee, it will bring us 
English people nearer to our native land than at present by a good fortnight. 
+he gain, in a political and military point of view, to the state, will be 
immense : the true basis for our military operations, the best security for 
this frontier, being an easy and certain communication with the sea. To | 


the people of this great province the advantages of the railroad will be | the residence of his brother-in-law, 


equally important. It will go far to ensure good prices and a certain mar- 
ket for their produce to the landholders of a country which produces more 
than it consumes, and which to a considerable extent has hitherto been 
land-locked. The railroad will prove equally beneficial to the manufac- 
turer and the trader; while it will, for a considerable time, ensure abund- 
ance of labour to the poorer classes of the community.” 

_ When Sir John first crossed the Sutlej there was not a trace of a road 
in the countvy; now there are thousands of miles of road; and here is 
this railway begun. 


Guited States.—the City of Baltimore arrived at Liverpool on 
Thursday, with dates from New York to the 12th. 

_ Congress had adjourned. The Senate had held a short extraordinary 
sitting, whereat they confirmed the following appointments by the Pre- 
sident —Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, as Postmaster-General ; G. W. Jones, 
of Iuwa, as Minister to Bogota ; and John Hubbard, of Maine, as Fishery 
Commissioner, under the rec iprocity treaty. Mr, Jones is said to have 
declined the Bogota mission, ‘The probability of an extra session is 
much discussed in the journals, i 

The sanguinary contest reported last week, and said to have taken 
place in the Kentucky Legislature, took place at Hawesville Courthouse. 
Low, who was carried to the gaol for safety, was dragged forth and killed 
by the mob. : 


Pisrellanrans, 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to direct that letters patent be 
passed under the great seal, granting and declaring that the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Medicine, Doctor of Medi- 
cine, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bachelor of Music, and Doctor 
of Music, already granted or conferred, or hereafter to be granted or con- 
ferred, by the University of Melbourne, in the colony of Victoria, shall 
be recognised as academic distinctions and rewards of merit, and be en- 
titled to rank, precedence, and consideration, in the United Kingdom, 
and in the colonies and possessions of the crown throughout the world, 
as fully as if the said degrees had been granted by any university of the 
United Kingdom.—Gazet/e. 

The Queen has been pleased to exercise her right to appoint one Royal 
trustee for the British Museum in favour of the Reverend William Cure- 
ton, Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's. We believe 
that no royal trustee for that institution has been appointed since the 
death of the late Duke of Cambridge, and the appointment in the present 
instance will be hailed with satisfaction by the literary world as a recog- 
nition by Her Majesty of the eminent services which Mr. Cureton has 
rendered to the science of Biblical criticism, and which have secured for 
him an European reputation. — 7imes, 


The Morning Dost says that the fate of the Enficld rifle has trembled 
in the balance for the last three months, but that the crisis has now 
passed. The Enficld is saved. According to the statement of the Post 
the greased cartridges were the cause of the disgust of the troops at the 
Enficld— 

“Chemical action between the leaden bullet and the enveloping grease 
has ensued, the result of which has been the expansion of the bullets to such 
an extent that they in many cases could only be rammed down by hammering 
with a stone, and in some cases they could not be rammed down at all. Our 
troops on many oceasons have cast aside their rifles with disgust, and loudly 
clamoured for the smooth bore firelock, Lastly, Lord Clyde has borne testi- 
mony to the inferiority of the Enfield rifle when used with its present ammu- 
nition, Under pressure of this report we say the proposal was seriously 
entertained of throwing aside the Enfield rifle altogether, and returning to 
smooth-bore small arms. That no longer exists; the crisis has passed. The 
bullet is to be reduced in dimensions, and a mixture of wax and tallow (the 
ordinary lubricator) is no longer to be adopted. . . . . Certain inventors are 
on the alert to impress Government with the merits of rifle guns, the 
special advantage of which—if advantage there be—consists in an accurate 
mechanical fit between the bore and the projectile. We commend to the 
notice ofsuch the history of Enfield greased ammunition as furnished by our 
recent Indian campaign.” 


The interest excited by the report of a shower of living fish as having 
fallen near Aberdare, in South Wales, has induced the Reverend Mr. 
Griffiths, a gentleman residing near the spot, to communicate with Pro- 
fessor Owen, on the subject. He contirms the statement that has been 
made, and as additional evidence of its truth, has sent about a dozen of 
the fish to the Professor; who has transferred them to the Fishhouse in 
the Zodlogical Gardens. There they may be now seen alive, and ap- 
parently but little the worse for their recent atrial excursion, 

A further grant of 35,000/.is to be asked of the House of Commons, 
for special improvements and additional buildings in Kew Gardens. We 
trust that the sub-director Dr. Hooker will be consulted in the arrange- 
ments for fitly spending this large sum of public money, rather than 
other authorities who are not so readily accessible or so amenable to pub- 
lic opinion as this gentleman. 

A communication from Vienna, in the Nuremberg Correspondent, states 
that an envoy is to be shortly sent by the Austrian Government to London, 
and that Field Marshal the Prince de Windischgriitz is to be selected to 
carry an autograph letter from the Emperor Francis Joseph to Queen 
Victoria. It is again stated that the Emperor of Austria is shortly to leave 
Vienna for Italy, accompanied by Field-Marshal Baron Hess, and a nume- 
rous military suite. 

The Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden arrived at Berlin on the 19th, to 
be present at the anniversary of the birthday of the Prince Regent, and 
alighted at the palace of Prince Frederick William. ‘* This visit,” says a 
letter from Berlin, ‘* will, it is hoped, contribute to the arrangement of 
several petty differences which exist between Prussia and Baden.” 

It is stated that the Emperor of Austria has made Lord Cowley a Grand 
Cross of the Order of Leopold—a distinction which has been conferred on no 
other foreign ambassador but M. de Bourqueney. 

The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Cobourg may be expected to reach London 
in the early part of April, and will be the guests of her Majesty. The arri- 
val of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Cobourg will be succeeded by that of 
Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prussia, The date of this event 
will probably be May.—Conrt Journal. 





William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, died on Saturday, at Shrivenham, 
Archdeacon Berens, He was in 
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eighty-second year, He entered on public life in 1812, whenjExeter elected 
him. In 1826 he was appointed clerk-assistant to the Parliaments; an 
office he held for nineteen years, His tenure was terminated by his acces- 
sion to the I’eerage. The late peer was the tenth Earl, the title having 
been dormant from the death, in 1556, of Edmund, son of Henry, the at- 
tainted Marquis of Exeter, in whose behalf the earldom of Devon had been 
revived in 1553, till the 15th of March 1831, when it was adjudged by the 
House of Lords to William, third Viscount Courtenay, cousin of the deceased 
Earl, who succeeded to the ancient title on his demise in 1835, He held 
the offices of High Steward of the University of Oxford and Governor of the 
Charterhouse. He is sueceeded by his cldest son Lord Courtenay, Seere- 
tary to the Poor-law Board, and now in his fifty-second year. 

99 


On the 23d instant, died in Paris Count Sigismund Krasinski, a Polish 
noble, hero, and poct. He was related to the Royal houses of Saxony and 
Piedmont, and his godfather was the Emperer Napoleon, who appointed 
him on the day of his birth aide-de-camp to the King of Rome. Count 
Sigismund’s was an agitated and sorrowful existence. A great nobleman, « 
great poet, and one of the richest men in Europe, he might have aimed at 
the highest destinies, yet he voluntarily resigned himself to an obscure and 
passive life. 

Colonel E 
battles, sieg 
Hampshire, on Saturday, at the age of sixty-eight. 
Seventy-fourth Highlanders, 

The Bishop of Rochester, a venerable and aged prelate, is so iil that his 
friends are in great anxiety respecting him, He is the oldest Bishop alive 
except one. 

A letter from Belgrade states that the Prince Milosch had fallen ill, and 
that his son, Prince Michael, had undertaken the despatch of business. 


tyre John Crabbe, a gallant officer who shared in the conspicuous 
yes, and combats of the Peninsular war, died at bis house in 
He was Colonel of the 






Mr. Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.B., of the Northern Circuit, is a candidate 
for the office of Judge of the Sheritls’ Court, which within the last few days 
has become vacant in consequence of the death of Mr. M. Prendergast, Q.C. 
Mr. Sergeant Thomas has also come forward as a candidate for the otlice, 

“Mr. Joseph Wyon,”’ says the /ieneim, “ has received the appointment 
of chief engraver of her Majesty's seals.” 


Oxford Middle Class Examinations will be held this year at Oxford, and 
also in London, Bath, Bedford, Birmingham, Brighton, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Ipswich, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Reigate, and South- 
ampton. 
received at any place after April 30. 

The vacancy among the Governors of the Charteihot 
death of the late Earl of Ripon has been filled up by the election of the 
Bishop of London. 

Dr. Ludovie Hirschfeld, Chef de Clinique de I’ Hotel Dieu, whose work on 
the nervous system has been adopted as the standard book by all the best 
medical schools of Europe, has lately been appointed Professor of Anatomy at 
the Imperial Academy of Warsaw, Conseiller d’ Etat, and a nobleman of the 
fourth order of nobility. This appointment marks an era for the Jews of 
Russia, as no Jew before his time has ever been permitted to hold office 
there. Several months ago the same post was offered to Dr. Uirsehfeld, 
with an intimation that all persons holding such ofiices must be members of 
the Greek Church, when, to his great honour, Dr. Hirschfeld refused to ac- 
cept it on any such terms. The refusal was referred to the Emperor, to- 

ether with the unanimous recommendation of the university that the con- 

ition should be waived, and Dr. Hirschfeld appointed to the vacant chair. 
This has been done, and Dr. Hirschfeld leaves Paris with his family for 
Warsaw in the middle of next month.-—Jeiwish Chronich 


se occasioned by the 


S/ 


What next? The Reverend FE. L. 
deeply the extreme imprudence of which Lord Derby has been guilty in 
allowing the Prince of Wales to visit Rome, has for the last three Sundays 
made the visit of the Prince the subject of prayer, and has prayed that he 
may be preserved * from the dangers to which he will be exposed during his 
residence at Rome, the head-quarters of Popish error, superstition and idol- 
atry.”’ 

Mademoiselle Marie de la Rochejacquelcin, daughter of the Marquis and 
Senator, took the veil three days ago in the Convent des Oiseaux. The 
Bishop of Poitiers officiated. 

Monsignor Perny, Roman Catholic pro-vicar at Canton, has arrived at 
Marseilles from Rome. ‘This prelate, who has resided twenty-two years in 
the extreme East, has adopted the costume of a Chinese mandarin. His 
head is shaved, and he wears a long tail from the summit of the head. 
will leave the above port for the Lloly Land next week, and then return to 
his post. 

Father Felix, the celebrated preacher at Notre Dame, is ag 
immense audiences during Lent at Paris. He iS described as 
small stature, with a high falsetto voice, but a singularly clear 
manner of speaking. He always delivers extempore, introducing all 


ain drawing 
a person of 


manner of modern subjects, such as railways and telegraphs, into his ora- | 


tion, and, what most pleases his hearers, addresses them invariably as 
$* Ladies and Gentlemen,’’ (Messicurs et Mesdames) and not in the old- 
fashioned way as ** Brethren in Christ.”’ 

The Courrier de Paris says that over the gate of the cemetery of the 


little town of Bourdeaux, department of Dréme has lately been painted the | 


inscription : 
* Tei on n’enterre 
Que les morts qui vivent 
Dans la commune. 
(“ Here are buried only those who live in the parish.’’) 


Lamartine has got a legacy of a farm and town-house from an old maid, 
Mademoiselle Martin, of Saone and Loire. She says in her will she never 
saw him, and he never answered her letters, ‘* Probably,’ she adds, ** be- 
cause not post-paid.’’ The bequest is valued at 150,000 francs, 

Baron de Humboldt has addressed the following note to the Berlin jour- 
nals. ‘* Overwhelmed by the number of letters sent me, which are increas- 
ing every day, amounting to from 1600 to 2000 per annum,—many, too, 
being on the most futile subjects, such as demands for my autograph and 
offers to cure me of all diseases,—I once more make a public appeal to the 

rsons who wish me well, and request them not to occupy themselves so 
much with what concerns me, in order that with the diminution of strength, 

hysical and intellectual, which I experience, I may be allowed a little 
Lidese for study and composition. I trust that this step, to which 1 have 
recourse with reluctance, will not be interpreted unkindly.”’ 

The Messenger, in giving an account of the annual bazaar lately held at 
Paris, in the Palais Lambert by the Princess Czartorisky, for the benetit of 
the poor Poles, narrates that Madame George Sand, keeping a stall, saw 
Baron James de Rothschild pass. She invited him to buy something of her, 
exhibiting all her goods to him. ‘‘ What can I buy of you,’’ replied the 


‘you have nothing to suit me. But stop,” he continued after a | ceed by resolutions, Mr. Dent an 


THE SPECTATOR. 


They will commence on June 14, and no candidate’s name will be | 


Ward of Blenworth, Hants, “feeling | 


He | 


and precise | 


{March 26, 1839, 


little while, ‘fan idea strikes me. Sell me your autograph.’ The Jag 
immediately wrote down en a picce of paper, ** Received from Baron Jay : 
de Rothschild the sum of 1000 tranes, for the benefit of distressed Poles.” 
The Baron read the autograph, smiled, thanked her, handed her over q note 
of the amount mentioned, and waiked off, evidently highly pleased With his 
bargain.—Jewish Chronicle. 

The Gazette Musicale of this week announces that a Straduarius Violin 
has lately changed hands ut Paris, for the sum of 15,000 franes, 600/, 

“La France, Coloniale et Maritime,” is the title of a new weekly journal 
the first number of which appeared in Paris on the 3d of this month. The 
London agent for the publication is Turner, King William Street, Strang 
The editor deprecates, on behalf of the French colonies, the * sterilizing 
tutelage ’’ of the Government, and claims a freer scope for individual eutey. 
prise. 

The number of deaths last week in London was 1175, or one more than ip 
the preceding week, This is 177 fewer than the calculated average, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 23d day of March 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued ..... ceccccecesceh3d,642,950 | Government Debt............ £11,015, 106 
| Other Securities......... ° 3,459,909 
| | Gold Coin and Bullion, ++ 19,167,950 
} | Silver Bulliom,........-eee0es ~ 
| queen ———. 

£33,012,950 £33 642,959 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors 'Capital,......... £14,553,000 Government Securities (inelu- 
WS ccvcvccccecsees 3,654,290 ding Dead WeightAnnuity 


£10,696 147 
OM 








Public Depoasits* .... 8,99%.757 | Other Securities 
Other Deposits .........-6605 13,601,339 Motes. ccccccecccccecs 
Seven Days and other Bills.. 804,205 Gold and Silver Coin. 
£11,611,591 £41,611,501 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
BIRTHS, 

On the 2d of March, at Montepelier Hill, Dublin, Lady Alexander, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Hendon, Middlesex, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Edward Stanley, 
of a daughter. A 

On the 16th, the Wife of Major Herbert Russell Manners, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Portishead, near Bristol, the Wire of Lieut.-Col. Clutterbuck, of 
a daughter. 

On the 18th, at 127, George Street, Edinburgh, Lady Gibson-Carmichael, of 4 
son, 

On the 19th, at Eastry Vicarage, Kent, the Wife of the Rev. Charles Carus-Wil- 
son, of a son, 

On the 19th, at Homburg, 
stein, of a son, 

On the 22d, at 16, Somerset Street, Portman Square, the Wife of 
Colonel Macadam, of a son. 





near Franeckfort, the Baroness Greness von Frenden- 


Lieutenant- 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th of March, at Wytham-on-the-ILill, John William Cheney Ewart 
Fsq., of Ketton Hall, Rutland, to Jane Anna Lucy, eldest daughter of Liewtenant- 
General Johnson, of Wytham Hall, in the county of Lincoln, 

On the 16th, at North Creake, Norfolk, Charles North, Captain Norfolk Artillery, 
and barrister at-law, only son of Frederick North, Esq., of Rougham, Norfolk, 
| M.P. for Hastings, to Augusta, eldest daughter of the Hon, and Rey, Thomas 
| Keppel, and niece of the Earl of Albemarle. 

On the lith, at Hallaton, Captain Robert Havard Price, H.M.’s Bengal Anny, 
to Charlotte Mary Dent, second daughter of the late Sir Henry Bromley Hinrich, 
of Court Garden, Marlow, Bucks, Lieutenant of the Hon, Corps of Gentlemen-at 
Arms, and of Lady Hinrich, of Hallaton Uall, Leicestershire. 

On the Ith, at St. Peter's, Islington, William Henry, youngest son of John 
Goodair, Esq., Preston, Lancashire, to Sarah, danghter of Samuel Phelps, Canon- 
bury Square, 

On the lith, at Childwall, Samuel Fieldeo, Esq., of Centre Vale, Todmorden, te 
Sarah Jane, daughter of the late Joseph Brooks Vates, Esq., of West Dingle, Liver- 
| pool, 

On the 17th, at South Weald, Essex, Henry Pagel, son of John William May, 
Esq., Consul-General of the Netherlands, to Margaretta, daughter of James Drane, 
Esq., formerly of Pulham, Norfolk, 

On the 19th, by special licen at St. Mark's, Surbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Thomas Fortescue, Esq., of Sutfolk Lawn, Cheltenham, to Louisa Margaret, second 
daughter of the late Major Francis Russell Eager, Thirty-first Regiment. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3lst of January, at the General Camp at Barrowli, Oude, Kennett Dixon, 
aged twenty-three, formerly of the Ninth Regt. Bengal Light Cavalry, late secoud 
in command of the Mooltanee Horse. 

} On the 12th of March, Sig. Gesualdo Lanza, aged eighty. 
} On the 18th, at Coombe, Sussex, Viee-Admiral Sir Henry Shitiner, Bart., aged 
sixty-nine, 

On the 19th, at his residence in Highfield, Southampton, Colonel Eyre John 
Crabbe, K.H., late commanding the Seventy-fourth Highlanders, and J.P. for the 
Southern Division of Hampshire, and for the Borough of Southampton, aged sixty- 
eight. 

On the 19th, at Shrivenham, at the residence of his brother-in-law, Archdeacon 
Berens, the Earl of Devon, in his eighty-second year. 

On the 19th, at Twickenham, Arthur Lysaght, Admiral of the Red, aged seventy 
six. 

On the 19th, at Lyndhurst, New Forest, Louisa Henrietta, wife of Vice -Admiral 
Dashwood, 

On the 19th, at9, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, in his eighty-third year, Henry 
Scott Alves, Esq., late of the Board of Control for the Affairs of India. 

On the 20th, at Highgate Rise, after a short illness, Michael Prendergast, Esq.. 
Q.C., Recorder of Norwich, and Judge of the Sheriff’s Court, London. - 

On the 2lst, at Norfolk House, the Lady Elizabeth Mary Fitzalan-Howard, ine 
fant daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk. —e 

On the 21st, at Windermere, aged seventy-six, Charlotte Watson, last surviving 
daughter of Richard Watson, DD., late Bishop of Llandaff. . 

On the 23d, at No. 5, Hyde Park Gardens, William Alers Hankey, Esq., of Fen- 
church Street, in his eighty-eighth year. 





se, 


| Would “A Constant Reader and Subscriber,’ who dates from Edinburgh, 
tell us to what address we might direct a communication for him on the 
subject of his letter. His facts might be useful to us. 


CY ml 
| POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
In the Lower House the debate on the Reform Bill was resumed by Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucors, who said the bill was a reply to the call of the 
country, not an expression of the abstract views of the Government. Heh 
that all the vexed questions could be settled in Committee and complained 
that the Opposition did not set forth their views. Mr, CARDWELL said 
that the bill did not contain one single proposition that could be elevated 
into the dignity of a principle. Mr. Drvwwonp would support the 
amendment of Lord John Russell—in Committee ; but they had first to 
| decide the second reading, an expression which produced laughter from 
both sides of the House. He thought the proper way would be to pro- 
Lord Harry Vane spoke in Oppo- 
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sition, and Mr. Pa xe and Mr. J, 8S. Wcxrtey supported the second 


Lord Parmenrsron said he should support the amendment. (Cheers 
and counter cheers.) He looked upon the bill as most objectionable and 
one that the House ought not to accept. ‘The borough and county fran- 
chise should not be assimilated. ‘There should be a ten pound county 
franchise. He said that the resolution was not a censure on the Govern- 
ment, nor would it defeat the bill; and the Government ought to 
thank Lord John for bringing the re solution forward as it relieved them 
from a difficulty otherwise fatal to the measure. — Jord John had 
shown him the resolution before he had submitted it to the House. 
He thensaid it was very good, and just the motion that was wanted, and 
he should give it his cordial and hearty support. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr, Wurrestpr: made an out and out party speech in support of the | 


bill, drawn out to the usual oratorical length. He praised the speech of 
Mr. Horsman, and in a sentence which brought dowa the the sarcastic 
checrs of both sides of the House, he twitted that * antiquated 
Ministry” of which Lord John Russell was the head, for not 
having produced any Reform Bill at all. England is independent 
of any particular Ministe r and looks more to the policy of a Cabinet than 
to the men who are in it. Lie denounced Lord l’almerston as the author 
of all the confusion at present existing in Europe, 

The debate, on the motion of Mr. Epwin James, was again adjourned 
until Monday. 


In the House of Lords Earl St. GexMans inquired whether in de- | 


clining to produce the papers re lating to the Ionian Islands the Govern- 
ment intended to pass a censure on Sir John Young. The Earl of Denny 


| 


suid, that his sole reason in declining to produce the papers was, that a | 


discussion would not be for the public good. He had no intention to 
censure Sir John Young, who had acted with great good sense under difli- 
eult circumstances. 

In reply to Lord Camrnext, the Earl of Donoveumore said the Go- 
vyernment felt that some legisiation was advisable on the subject of the 
education of deserted children in Ireland; and that a clause would be in- 
troduced into a bill now in the other House to remove existing difficul- 
ties. 

A long debate arose on a motion for papers relating to Indian finance 
by the Earl of ErtennonovGu. He complained that the Government 
had issued Treasury notes, which are equivalent to Exchequer Bills here, 
that the mode in which it was raised made it a 6 per cent loan, and that 
this proceeding had disturbed the money market, and had depreciated th 
Four per Cent Stock, the great stock of the country. The Home Govern- 
ment should take powers to issue 12,000,000/. instead of 7,000,000/. 
The Earl of Denny admitted that the prospects of Indian finance ave not 
so good as they were. In 1860 there would be a deficiency of 11,4500,0007., 
or deducting 1,000,000/. which will be received from England, 10,500,000/. 
The Indian Government have resolved not to depend entirely on loans, but 
to raise new taxes on imports and stamps, which would reduce the deti- 
eiency but that would still render it necessary that a further sum beyond 
the 7,000,000/., should be raised in this country. Several Peers ex- 
pressed views of Indian finance, more or less gloomy, and the motion was 
agreed to, 


The situation of things is more curious and perplexing than ever. Mr. 
Owen Stanley gave notice carly last evening of a vote of want of con- 
fidence. In the course of the debate Lord Palmerston recommended 
Ministers to go on with the bill and scttle the question, even though th 
resolution should be carried, It would be interesting to know what con- 
nexion there is between Mr. Stanley's notice of motion and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speech. 

The position of no party is clear. Both sides hate the proposed uni- 
formity franchise, but a dissolution is dreaded beyond all things. A 
good but not a decisive majority for the resolution is expeeted by Lord 
John Ruseell’s friends. ‘The Ministers speak with an air of contidence 
they cannot fecl, and they brave a disaster that they need not meet, 
We believe we are correet in saying that several of Lord Derby's « 
party have urged him to withdraw his bill; and we believe that a cou- 
siderable number of Lord John’s own friends have made known then 
wish that his resolution should not be pushed to a division, No man 
knows better than Lord Derby that there is no desire to press the Go- 
Vernment in its difficultics. 

The Moniteur of today announces that Count Chasseloup Laubat has 
been appointed Minister for Algiers and the Colonies; and that four 
Regiments of the Line will forthwith be sent to Algiers. [These four 
will, therefore, replace the four recently withdrawn. } 

A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg, dated yesterday, states 
that “a new Three per Cent loan of 12,000,000/. sterling has been con- 
cluded with the house of Thomson, Bonar, and Co., at the price of 76.” 

We learn from Berlin that the report in our second edition last week, 
of the Russian proposal for a Congress, which was te legraphed from Lon- 
don, had made the * German” party furious. The German papers still 
rely on the Austrian refusal. 


It is stated in a tele graphic message that 

* Prince Napoleon had personally insisted upon the admission of Pied- 
ment into the Congress, and has r presente dte the Emyp« ror that in th« 
event of Piedmont, not being admitted, Count Cavour intends to resig: 
The Prince thought proper to announce previously to the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment that he would demand its admission into the Congress, but in that 
event admission could not be refused to Tuscany, the Papal government, 
and the Duchy of Parma; Naples and Modena being naturally excluded 
Naples on account of its inte rruption of international relations, and Mo- 
dena because it has never recognized the Imperial Government.” 

Count Cavour is in Paris and can speak tor himself. 

A report was current that an Austrian patrol had made a “ recon- 
Nalssance’’ on the Piedmontese side of the Ticine. It turns out that an 
Austrian patrol, losing its way, and discovering it was in Piedmont hy 
mecting a gendarme, quietly inquired the road to Pavia. The direction 
Was pointed out and the patrol retired. 

here are said to be 120,000 men between Besangon, Lyons, and Gre- 
noble, and it is added there are heaps of forage stored up on Mont | 
Cenis at every relay of the mountain. 
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} The Gazette announces that Colonel Joshua Jebb Chairman of the 
Director of Convict Prisons, has been appointed Knight Commander o! 
the Bath, and that the distinction of Commanders of the Oider has been 


| conferred upon M ij w Robert Lewis Taylor, 18th Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry, and Sir William George Armstreng, Engineer to th 
War Department for Rifled Ordnance. 


Dy, R. A. Smith lectured at the Royal Institution last evening, * Or 
the Estimation of Organic Matter in the Atmosphere.” ‘The relative 
proportion of di composing substances was ascertained by the qt intity I 
air required to destroy the colour in a solution of Permanganate of potas} 
of a given strength, and the reeults of this test were exhibited in a table 
of analyses of the atmosphere in different situations in England and on 
the Alj s. 


Many a man who knows what Me vies’ Institutions have done, end 
may do, would 1 t to see the carhiest of such bodies pass away. Aceord- 
ingly, strong efforts have been 1 to save from collapse the institution u 
Southampton Buildings, among whose trustees is Lord Broughaw, The 


efforts h ive made great w uccess; and the meeting in Willis’ 
Rooms on Mond Vi ll who desire to he Ip th 


of the day, Lord Carlisle, in finishing the work well. 


vy tow 


iy should be att hairmen 


MONLY MARKET, 


Srock Excunaner, Farpay Arrenxeoos, 


The English Stock Market wd on Monday at a further improvement 
upon Saturday's prices of } per cent, which was well supported up to th 
close of the day; hopes of a satistactory termination of the difficulties 


between France and Austria being generally entertained, upon a confirma- 
tion of the intelligence received on Saturday of the fortheoming European 





Congress, The market exhibited great buovancy inereased by the receipt of 
higher figures from Daris, the state of the Bourse there indicating a return 
of contidence. Conso!s were first quoted 96} 2 for Money and 963 2 for the 
Account M ney Vv in slight demand but rates were not materially altered 
but well maintained. On 'fuesday a reaction eceurred of | per cent upon 
various rumours respecting the pending negotiations and the cireulation of 
infavourable reports with rd to the present Ministry. Prices from the 
Continent likew s! ed lit return to the previous unsettled condi- 
tion of thing Yesterday a 1 Ta ly 2 per cent was established for a 
time owing to some very large inv vents on account of the Court of 
Chancery, amounting in all te 350,000/., with other large purehases in eon- 
nection with the April Aecouut, in the early part of this morning some 
strength was imparted to the market b 1 purchase of 20,000/, on behalf 

* Kanks by the Government Broker, whose daily investments 


ly diminished to 5000/.; but a sudden fall of fully } per cent 
u place on rumours of a Russian Loan of 12,000,000 rubles, 
ed uneasiness concerning the debate in the House of Commons 
market closes extremely } v, with a tendeney to lower quo- 


iN 
nsols are finally 96 9G! Es hequt r Bills, 33 36; India Stock, 





Business in the Forcign Stock Market, though still of a very limited na- 
ture, has somewhat improved, and more has been done than for some weeks. 
Turkish, both Old and New Six por Cents, have been more inquired for at 
945 and SO}. Mexiean Stock has principally occupied the attention of the 





dealers, a ri of 14 per cent havi taken plaee, th late advices are deemed 
the most favourable for the intercst of bondholders that have arrived fox 
some time past. Buenos Ayres leav 7981; Mexican, 213 218; Peru- 


vian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 9192; Ditto Three per Cent, 74 75; Victor 





Emmanuel, 00 91; Ds lian | -and-a-half per Cents, 94} 949; Turkish 
Six per Cents are finally 95) 01. The reported Russian Loan has tended t 
create heaviness late this alfornoon, 

Business in the Railway Share Market has been greatly animated, 
and although at the close teday there is a disposition to heaviness, prices 
were during the week well supported, the principal lines showing an aver- 
age advance of 1 per cent upon lost week, The Trafic Returns continue to 
be of a fu ill character, Great Western, 58} 59; Midland, 1014 1018 ; 
Laneashi nd Yorkshire, 953953; London and North-Western, 99% 952 ; 

* London and South-Western, 95 93}. In the lighter deseription of 
shares the advance | not been so important, but prices are generally 
betteo, Lerwicks and London and Brighton are fully 1 per cent higher, 
but Caledoni niG t Northerns are about the as | yticed ; 
South-E Dover, 21 21}; North Stafford, 44 4! diseount; Man- 
hester, Sheffield, and Lincoln about > per cent higher, 28 59. A dividend 
of 3 per ecnt per annum for the half-year ending 3lst January, has be 
nnoun y the Gre \ t f Canada Company. The French marke 
has shown firmness, and Loml -Venetian have risen about | per cent 
The market alteget i i better appearance than is shown in most of the 
markets rouid—Northern of I nev, 37 374; Paris ind Lyons, 33] 34) 
Paris and Strasbourg, 47 274; Lombardo-Venetian, Old, 1¢ 1) premium ; 
Ditto New, 7 li premium. ‘Ihe Indian Market is flat, owing te the ap- 
prouching Indian Loan, aud the New Issue of 1,000,000/, in debentures by 
the East lidian Railw ( pany. Great India Peninsula, 101! 1013 } 
Madras, 20 hi , 19) 20 East Indian, 102) 10 
SATURDAY Neon, 

Fie funds are very heavy th ning i quence of the statement 
by Lord D in Il of] i's last night, that an additional loan of 
3000,0007. to 5 ( 1 probably be required for India, Consels 

957, Ke af sand English and French Railways ave dull 

und heavy but in pi rti with the fall in Consols, 

“ ‘ - , 

(liseful Arts, Fashions, Trade, &. 

STATE OF TRADE, 

Terr is not that healthy tone with trade, experienced by the whole- 
sale houses of the City, that is generally looked for at this season of the 
year, when it is al y good. Next month, however, is ex- 


the large ware- 
» forward on Mon- 





| no doubt many 


pect l to be a ve 
general trades will 





houses in the Ma 





day the 28th instant, and so make a long month of April, which is al- 
vw i 3 the heaviest in the season 

Flax is still advan and sclling freely to n buyers at the pre- 

it cnorn M fucturers of linens are cor led to resort to 
the di ry iv not bei ble to obtain sent t for manu- 
factured 

Th p be no e] far tion the } of tl 
material us next season's crop is bi t into th ket 

PAR \SHI 
From our own Corrcspondes 
We are in the midst of the concert-season, and for the moment ball- 





dresses are forgotten. Wreaths and garlands give place to light tulle 
bonnets, and these, destined to grace the promenade, begin their ex- 
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istence by candie-light. At musical reunions it is the custom to wear 
velvet, satin, and moive dresses ; or robes de bal are freshened up by the 
addition of some new trimming. Now, la lingerie de fantaisic comes in 
handily ; for a low dress is all at once modified by the substitution of a 
jacket-berthe, and sleeves of lace or tulle. ‘This berthe is pointed be- 
fore and behind, and it is made of alternate puflings and rows of white or 
black lace. Sometimes it is edged all round with a flat tulle ruche, in 
the hem of which is run a riband, with pretty bows in front and at the 
shoulders. The sleeves present the same appearance; but for young 
girls there is nothing more becoming than a berthe made entirely of 
puffings, sprinkled all over with lilliputian velvet bows. The bows, 
half-hidden in the tulle, look like pretty little insects sporting about a bed 
of flowers 

Seasonable dresses are made of taffetas; they are for constant wear, 
and bright colours are worn of an evening with seven or cight little 
flounces at the bottom of the skirt. No wardrobe is complete without a 
black taffetas. They are most useful for walking dresses, and the skirts 
in this case should be plain, because flounces catch the dust. They can 
be trimmed en tablier, and with zigzag stripes at cach side, terminating 
inwards by a buckle, which confines the ends of black velvet. These 
buckles should be in bright or burnished steel, or they can be imitated 
with small, flat, black buttons, sown together in the shape of an oval. 
‘The zigzag is repeated on the corsage, and a buckle on the shoulder 
holds the long black velvet streamers, which flow loosely over the arm ; 
the sleeve can be demi-bouffante, with a flat velvet ruche below, er very 
large, with the velvet carried round en the inside. There is nothing 
more characteristic of the latest fashion than the quantity of velvet em- 
ployed in trimmings. Riband has fallen into desuctude; it is not even 
used for bonnets. 

In bright coloured and demi-toilette dresses we have adopted the 
taillade or slashed sleeve, which is very effective. Imagine a large puff 
sleeve in which above, and at equal distances, pieces have been clipped 
out by the scissors, so that, except at the wrist, nothing remains but 
strips of stuff of the breadth of three fingers. The slashes are bound 
with a narrow velvet 4 cheval, and with a very flat black lace, and they 
leave to view the under sleeves of muslin or lace. This custom recalls 
to mind the old fashioned creves, only in the modern sleeve the cut of 
the slash is more liberal and larger pices of the stuff are removed. The 
taillade is sometimes filled up by a quilling, but this only happens when 
the skirt is ornamented. Silk dresses are often trimmed with two 
quillings laid on, and describing undulations all round the skirt. There 
should be a second skirt with the same trimmings ; and this is especially 
elegant in taffetas of two shades, such as two greens, or two violets. 
This union of tints is not successful in blue. 

We continue to blend different colours, more particularly on bonnets. 
Madame Gervaise, who invented les chapeaux capitonnés with flowerets, 
now mixes ruches in crepe-lisse and taffetas, with wonderful cleverness. 
As black bonnets are preferred for walking, she produces delightful ef- 
fects with green crepe and black lace in flat plaitings, to which are added 
bunches of lilacs, and inside is a black riband wreath. These bonnets 
are so indescribably pretty, that they must be scen to be appreciated. 
‘The Pompadour style is always a favourite with young and fair women. 
Madame Gervaise makes caps of blue tulle, on which a shell-shaped 








mass of white blonde is filled up by three or four roses without leaves, | 


ind inside is a diadem of rosebuds. These delicious coiffures are of the | F dccive Sor tntalioctend Whedtr, aaal Ge went of Temeny take cank ta the 


utmost freshness, 

The new-shaped mantles are not at present forthcoming. The mate- 
rial most worn just now is poplin & double face, that is to say, it is one 
colour outside and another in. Cloth and velvet are replaced by new 
pelisses, round behind, square in front, and bordered by plaid velvet. 


Young women and girls give the preference to long jackets fitting the | 
figure, made of bright gray poplin, and piped with blue or cherry- | 


coloured velvet. The sleeves are straight, long, open, but not at all 
deep—the veritable sleeve of the moyen age. Lronre pv’ AuNer. 


CHEAP PAPER. 

Dr. Collyer whose reputation amongst paper-makers is assured from 
his successful application of bectroot refuse in their manufacture, has re- 
cently alighted upon an important discovery, whereby full fifty per cent 
will be saved in the manufacture of paper, made either from wheat or 
oat straw, flax-waste, or other similar refuse material. 

The insuperable difficulty which has attended,the use of raw fibrous 
substances, lies in the existence of the siliceous cortex which envelopes 
the fibre to get rid of this silex ; has been the object long desired and 
sought after; for this desideratum being accomplished, the remaining 
fibre of common straw is equal, for the paper makers purp7ses, to the best 
linen rags; in fact it honestly produces a stronger paper. 
siliceous matter may be effected as our readers are aware, by the use of 


Separation of | 


strong alkaline solutions, accompanied with great heat, but this process | 


involves a certain waste of concentrated caustic alkali, which is a costly 
material. 

Dr. Collyer has, however, happily discovered a simple and inexpensive 
method, which entirely removes the silex, after the use of a weak alka- 
line solution and a process of boiling under a moderate pressure. 

The straw or flax refuse before being boiled is submitted to the action 


of a machine, especially invented for the purpose by this gentleman. | 
| whose language he does not understand a word. 


This machine opens out the fibre, disintegrates the siliceous cortex, and 
prepares it for the production of pulp, from which can be made the best 
class writing and printing papers, at one-half the present cost. 

The whole expense of preparing one ton of straw pulp, bleached fit for 
conversion into the finest writing, printing, or book paper, will not by 
this process exceed 12/. per ton, or 144. per pound; to which add the 
Excise-duty of 14. per pound, and we obtain the whole cost of making 
the substance into a paper, which is now practically worth 77. per pound, 
equal to that used by the leading journals, 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, ec. 

Messrs. Larke and Son’s registered “ self-acting slide cover ” for ex- 
cluding dust and air from drawers, can be applied to both old and new 
furniture at a moderate cost; the slide fits into the top edge of the 
drawer all round by means of a groove, and the cover cannot be moved 
from its position till the drawer is perfectly closed and air-tight ; the 
the slide is kept in its place at the back of the drawer by means of a 
small lever which is acted or as the drawer is closed. 








M. Charles Guyot of Rue de Vendome 13, Paris, has introduced intg 
London a Parisian twin brace; or as its ingenious author calls it “ Bre. 
telles parisiennes hygiéniques” ; the peculiarity of these braces is that 
they never fatigue or inconvenience the wearer in any position which he 
may assume; they are easily adjusted by merely pulling a lappet in 
front attached to a grip-like buckle. The elastic part of the brace jg 
behind and below where the braces cross each other, this adjustment 
compensates for the displacement of the front of the trousers, by putting 
money or other heavy articles in the pockets. These braces are also 
much narrower and lighter than any at present in use. 

Amongst the many who have devoted their time and talents to the 
perfecting of pianofortes no one is more honourably known by the mu- 
sical profession for his improvements than Mr. James Stewart. This 
gentleman has very recently patented an “oblique escapement hopper.” 
In the hopper at present in use, what is termed the fly, is very liable to 
compress and cause that most unpleasant twang known to slenante play- 
ers as the result of “ blocking.” Mr, Stewart's patent obviates this defect, 
and allows the hammer to quit the string with ease and certainty. The 
promptness and elasticity of the touch resembles that of the grand 
pianoforte. The importance and desirability of this invention may 
be best tested by a visit to the show-rooms of Messrs. Ivory, who, in 
- manufacture of the whole of their instruments, employ the patent 
lopper, 

Attention is attracted by the efforts to establish a company who shall 
purchase a patent for veneering mouldings used in the manufacture of 
pianofortes, picture-frames, doors, and, indeed, for all purposes to which 
a veneer could be employed. The patent was taken out some five years 
ago by a Mr. Meadows, and enables the workman to wrap one piece 
of veneer of any kind of wood around any moulding, no matter what 
angles it has, or in what shape it may be, round, oval, or many-sided, 
Even ivory can be used by this process, 

On the same premises where Mr. Meadows’s invention is being worked, 
we were shown some peculiarly beautiful specimens of a new patent em- 
bossed compound veneer, which in its original condition is as soft as 
sealing-wax, and is as capable of receiving any impression. It can 
be made to any size, and will be founa useful for panels of doors, and 
other wide surfaces in cabinet, or fret work for pianofortes. It becomes 
very hard, is not inflammable, if plain will take a high polish, and is a 
perfect substitute for ebony. 


Crtter to the Editor. 
WHAT ITALY ASKS. 

Sim—Will you allow a person who has passed many years in Italy to 
point out afew of the causes which produce so much social discontent in that 
country ;—causes which while men have the feelings of men must ever be 
felt both galling and ignominious, 

Let us examine facts. I will speak first of Tuscany, for I can do so with 
accuracy from ocular observation of the restrictive system by which a kind 
of mental slavery is enforced. While the whole world, from East to West, 
is progressing in arts, literature, and government, the fair and classic | 
of Italy is not allowed the use of her intellects for any practical purpose. 
The University of Pisa has been dismembered and half the students sent to 
Sienna; thus both are feebly and scantily attended. The chair of philoso- 
phy has been suppressed, lest the study of the Greek classics should awaken 





class of thinking beings, and progress in the ratio of modern civilization, 
The study of history is forbidden; even the ordinary historical works of 
Italy, such as those of Guicciardini and Muratori, are refused to inquiring 
youths for fear their judgments should become matured and prepared for 
taking a practical interest in the welfare of their country. these lads, of 
whom the Government stand so much in awe as to condemn them to a monk- 
ish ignorance of life, are raw boys of sixteen or seventeen years of age, such 
as an enlightened government would stimulate to activity and diligence in- 
stead of leaving to vacuity and idleness. No newspaper of any kind is 
allowed to be printed in Tuscany except the Monitore, a Government organ 
which contains only the dictations of the administration, and from which all 
expression of opinion is banished. 

The onus of this mental servitude lies upon Austria. If Tuscany had not 
been an Austrian feof, if she could not by a secret treaty command the forei- 
ble occupation of her state by Austrian troops, she would at this very mo- 
ment be in the enjoyment of the very same institutions which make the 
happiness of Sardinia. If we look to the smaller Duchies, we find Modena 
altogether Austrian, although its sovereign, the reigning Duke, is remotely 
descended from the national and independent house of Este. The Duchess 
Regent of Parma, who was educated in England, has made what resistance 
she could to the encroachments of Austria, and refused to admit a foreign 
garrison into her capital. If we go into Lombardy we find the inhabitants 
writhing under the exactions of a foreign power whose rule is odious to 
them. 

By what right of treaty ought a civilized province of Europe to be handed 
over bound hand and foot to the sway of another nation? If it be just that 
one race of men be invested with unlimited power over the lives and pro- 
perty of another, what becomes of all the noble sentiments and generous 
sacrifices which led to the abolition of the Slave Trade ? The poor Black 
was sold against his will and obliged to work in the burning sun for bis 
foreign master. The Italian is torn from his farm and his vineyard, from 
his aged father, widowed mother, or those whose sole support he is, to wear 
a uniform which he detests. After being thus seized and kidnapped by 
force of law he is sent to distant countries to serve under foreign officers 0 
If, following the instincts 
of humanity, he attempts, like the poor Negro, to escape he is lashed to 
death in sight of his comrades. Revolting as is this picture, it has a darker 
side still. His orders may compel him to fight against his own flesh and 
blood, and to fire upon his countrymen. When we consider the different 
degrees of civilization existing between Black and White men we see that 
the rights of the Italian conscript are more outrageously trampled upon 
than those of the Negro. At this moment, in every town or village where 
the conscription is going on, the gates are guarded by troops and the cannon 
mounted and turned towards the inhabitants, ready to fire at a moment’s 
notice. If England upholds this system, it can only be from ignorance of 
its enormities. 

The state of Naples is what it is because it is ~~ by Austria. In 
both countries military government prevails, ilitary arrests and 
punishments take place in Naples without trial ; but throughout the penin- 
sula it is Austria which prevents the growth of free institutions and main- 
tains standing armies. There is something monstrous in the existence of 
this irresponsible power, and for Englishmen to uphold it is more mon- 
strous still. . 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONGRESS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 





Iw order to appreciate the importance of the policy which the Con- | 


gress embodies, we may glance at the circumstances under which 
the suggestion is adopted, and first at the rather remarkable causes 
of the mistrust entertained on the part alike of Austria, Italy, 


and the neutral Powers. Austria mainly objected on two grounds: | 
she denied her responsibility to any other states, and she knew | 


that if once the principle of accountability be adopted, the sharp 

int of the wedge is introduced into her system. Prince Metternich 
had, as Farini shows, definitively claimed to wield the influence 
of Austria beyond the geographical bounds of her own frontiers ; 
and so far has this interference been carried in Italy, that her re- 
lations with the Italian states are so many flagrant violations of 

ublic law. Her treaty with Naples implied that she extended 
ce military protection to the King of Southern Italy, on the 
score that his system of government was the same with her own ; 
a falsehood in fact, an indecent defiance of public law in spirit, and 
an implied compact which rendered Naples virtually the vassal of 
Austria, Her treaty with Modena, besides other unwarrantable 
articles, stipulated that the Duke should always allow Austrian 
soldiers to traverse his territory, and that he should make no 


military convention with any other state save by consent of | 


Austria. Through treaties such as these constituted, the relations 
of Austria with the so-called independent states of Italy became 
a conspiracy to defy the responsibility of the allies towards the 
public community of States. No doubt, if the principle of public 
accountability before a European tribunal be once admitted, this 
system, which is essential to the Austrian method of government 
as avowed by Metternich, must break down; but the circum- 
stances of Europe are too strong either for the arrogance or the 
power of Austria ; and as she submitted to an eleemosynary rescue 
from Russia in 1849, so she now submits to the charitable medi- 
ation of Russia, even at the expense of giving up her insolent in- 
ternational autocracy. 

The neutral Powers, although they did not reject the idea of a 
Congress, and our own Government in particular rather favoured 
the proposition from the very earliest day, yet they saw “difli- 
culties.” A Congress without a preliminary war is unprecedented ; 
without warlike achievements it could neither record nor 
effectuate diplomatic results; France had established no right to 
interfere in Italy ; and it was assumed that Austria would not 
yield. These difliculties are easily disposed of. 

Austria has yielded in a course where “ the first step” was 
peculiarly the greatest sacrifice. Europe will not be ungrateful 
to those Governments, neutral and favourable to peace, which 
first set the precedent of dispensing with war as the inevitable 
ceremony to go before a Congress, 

The greatest argument against the proposal has perhaps re- 
ceived some degree of countenance from the party most vitally 
interested—-Italy. It is, that a Congress could do no good, partly 
because the requisite power would not be conceded,—because, for 
example, the plenipotentiaries would have no power of reopening 
the act of 1815. But events have done that work for the diplo- 
matists, the treaties of 1815 are antique historical memoranda, 
The Powers are free to deal with the facts as they exist, and some 
of them know as much—France, to wit, and Russia. if the Con- 
gress is to be held—as indeed it is—for the avowed purpose 
of avoiding war, it can take into its account all the circum- 
stances which would hare contributed to precipitate the war, and 
to aggravate its calamities,—namely, every one of the contested 
— in Italy,—the standing menace of the Austrian armies and 
orts to Piedmont, those treaties with the minor duchies which 
Austria has pushed to such absurd and lawless extremes, the pro- 
visional state of the Roman dominions, admitted in 1856, and the 
impracticability of maintaining authority save by such relations 
towards Austria as the public law cannot recognize or sanction. 
The same statesman who laid Massimo d’Azeglio’s memorandum 
before the Conference of 1856 can reproduce that document with 
all the accumulated evidence of the last three years, before the 
Congress of 1859. 


As to the “right of France,” it arises in like manner out of the | 


facts. The Emperor Napoleon stands free to support Pied- 
mont in the chamber of the Congress as he would have supported 


her with fitting occasion on the field of battle. If he was the ally | 
who prevented Piedmont from quailing before Austria, he will | 


have all the moral strength of that relation to sustain Piedmont 
before the Congress. If he has recently been recognized as the 
one champion of Italy, it is because the post was actually left va- 
cant for him, and he took it. Whatever there is of good in the 
present situation, whether for the elevation of Italy or the peace 
of Europe, Napoleon the Third has created it. If he, then, is the 
chief in the Congress, it is the circumstances of the time,—the 
default of one power or the excesses of another,—that have made 
mso. Russia accepts the situation, and it will be best for each 
of the other powers if it make no attempt to set itself against the 
course of events. 
ITALY, HER FOE, AND HER FRIEND. 
Wnr interfere with Austria in Italy? Because the independence 
of the Italians is necessary to the peace of Europe. This great 
pean fact is clearly made out by the recent pamphlet of Signor 
aivagnoli, who, besides his many claims to our respect as a poli- 
lan and man of letters, will be remembered in England with 


interest as the legal defender of Miss Cunningham.* The House 

of Austria cannot possess Lombardy and Venice without domi- 

neering over all the rest of Italy; while no portion of the country 

is willing to endure Hapsburg supremacy, or will ever rest quiet 
| until entirely freed from Austrian rule. A nation composed of 
twenty-six millions of men, situated in the very midst of Europe, 
| Asia and Africa, forming the centre of catholicism, possessed of an 
abundance of civil force, can never be actually extinguished even 
by a political torture which presumes to wrest from her—indivi- 
duality, traditions, and civilization. The treatment to which 
| Italy 1s subjected irritates her and keeps surrounding nations in 
continual agitation. For ages a struggle has been carried on be- 
tween Austrian and Italian nationality, The battle of Pavia in 
1525 was productive of more unhappy consequences than that of 
Novara in 1849, The Novara mistake colt not destroy the na- 
tional Government of Piedmont; the conflict of Pavia placed all 
the Italian Governments under the control of Charles V. Yet 
the nation, though oppressed by him and his vassals, preserved its 
natural qualities, its civil traditions, and its rights of independ- 
lence. It sought an easier — at the hands of France ; but the 
| poignard of Ravaillac dashed its hopes. In the hundred and 
twenty-three years which it endured, a prey to the ferocity and 
baseness of Austrian Viceroys and the depressing influence of the 
aristocracies of Venice, Genoa and Lucea, of the Dukes and Grand 
Dukes, the Italian people both suffered and lost greatly ; though 
they preserved much in the midst of their suffering. By the 
treaty of Aquisgrana of 1748 they were placed in a better condi- 
tion. To the house of Hapsburg were left only the two small 
duchies of Milan and Mantua, divided from German territory 
by the Venetian States and the Alps. Tuscany, although diplo- 
matically considered an independent state, was bound to the 
house of Austria ; the Grand Duke, Francis of Lorraine, was the 
husband of Maria Theresa, the last true scion of the house of 
Hapsburg. Through her ambition and the desire to aggrandize 
her own house, the aspirations of Italian nationality were continu- 
ally and guitare repressed, Though, during fifty-seven 
years, Austria made a feint of lending her aid, she did so only 
with a view to turn Italy aside from the enterprises and reforms 
which would conduct her to liberty and independence. 

Then appeared Napoleon Bonaparte, of wien person and dy- 
nasty the author of Italian Independence is an admirer and parti- 
san—‘* Napoleone di felice memoria,” as our own ears have heard 
| him called from the Alps to Central Italy. Having laid Austria 
| prostrate at Marengo, the a took possession of a large part 
though not the whole of Italy. At Presburg, in 1805, he ac- 
quired the remainder. For eleven years, the house of Austria 
struggled to regain possession. Pending the decade of war, Italy 
| was reunited solely under the headship of Napoleon; and this 
| period allowed the Italians an opportunity of proving what they 
| could do, But the house of Austria profited by the overthrow of 
| Napoleon at Waterloo to reénter Italy and resume its mastery, 
| In the subsequent apportionment of the peninsula, the interests 

of royal houses rather than of peoples was the object of considera- 
tion. The revolution of 1848 was the result of the defective and 
unjust diplomacy ; and, without better and more frank and up- 
right treatment of Italy from the other states of Europe, 1859 has 
reason to dread something still worse. 

The present object of Italy, writes Signor Salvagnoli,—who 
thus combats the general notion that Italians are unfitted for self- 
government,—is, not liberty, but independence. 

** The Italians are much better adapted to enjoy liberty than the Ger- 
mans, the Spaniards, or the French. The Parliamentary Government 
which so wisely rules Sardinia might with equal efficacy rule all the other 
| countries of Italy, if Austria were not in Lombardo-Venice with her arms 

and everywhere with her influence. ... . The Italian municipal institu- 

tions are the remains of the Roman Empire and of the free states of the 
middle ages. Spread not only over the cities but throughout the rural dis- 
tricts and small towns, they have served to maintain the habit of self-go- 
| vernment. Confraternities for study, religion, commerce, charity, and re- 
creation, have united all classes, atforded opportunity for the display of 
talent of every kind, given occasion for discussion, for the practice of com- 
} mand and obedience, and kept alive the practical good sense with which 

Italians have always been largely caiveel. The number and smallness of 
the states, the constant emulation between them and between city and city, 
| have caused the establishment of identical institutions, universities, mu- 
| seums, galleries, schools, academies, hospitals, theatres, and archives. 
Every capital has its statesmen; each city its savants. Limited as the 
arena may be, yet polities are exercised by politicians of no mean rank, It 
would be well if foreigners,—not excepting many of the English,—who 
judge Italy without knowing her, coil endeavour to obtain just notions of 
the intellectual amplitude of Italian statesmen of the present day, and cal- 
culate the civil influence exercised by minds of the highest stamp at present 
living and acting in Italy.” 

Austria is shown to be responsible for all the ills which afflict 
Italy. The Austrian system is immutable; the extent and per- 
tinacity of its grasp are necessitated by the impetus of Italian na- 
tionality. Being unable to guide, Austria is compelled to crush 
the passion underfoot; if once permitted to spring up it would 
increase day by day until it obtained overwhelming preponde- 
rance. But all her efforts must prove abortive. Common sense 
and experience show that no more than the Germans will become 
| Italians can the Italians ever become Germans. Both necessity 
and conviction compel Italians to despair of any amelioration of 
their condition so long as Austria rules Italy. 

The Austrian system is contrary to the treaties of 1814 and 
1815, This is distinctly shown by Salvagnoli— 

** No one will aver that it was intended the treaties of '14 and "15 should 
be so observed as to lead Italy to desperation and revolutionize Europe, 





| 

















* Della Independenza d'Italia. Discorso di Vincenzo Salvagnoli, Firenze. Fe« 
lice Le Monnier, 1859. Second Edition, 
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The final abolition of feudality is due to Napoleon the First, who by his 
arms sho>k the who'e ancient edifice and compelled Francis of Austria to 
destroy the s: cred Roman Empire. Thus vanished the last spectre of the 
middle ages. It was then declared that all sovereignties were independent : 
but the sixth ; rticle of the treaty of Paris, of May 30, 1814, was nullitied as 
far as the reviving Italian States were concerned, and their servitude con- 
firmed by the final act of Vienna.” 

The same well-informed writer confirms our own strongly 
grounded conviction, that the future independence of Italy will 
amply make amends for all that has been suffered in its attain- 
ment— 

*¢ Whatever the political form Italy may take when emancipated, freedom 
of commerce which is already Piedmontese and Tuscan law, will become 
national law. ‘To pass from material to moral prosperity, uo doubt liberated 
Italy will reproduce those prodigies of beauty which embellish and aug- 
ment civil'zation. The works of science and the fine arts, which have never 
failed in the most calamitous times, under Governments the most adverse to 
liberty of thought and freedom of intellect, will multiply with the vigour of 
a nation free to exert its strength for its well being and advancement. Italy 
restored and peaceful promises no little to Europe and the whole world.” 

These words we had not read when we wrote ‘ Poerio’s 
Question to England ”’—they are Salvagnoli’s words ; the know- 
ledge of the fact is common to all educated Italy, to hundreds of 
Englishmen. Not reason alone, but the evidence of things already 
accomplished, shows the power which Italy possesses to benetit 
herself and other States when she shall be at liberty to employ 
her energies. Which part of Italy asks the author, has been the 
most tranquil and progressive since 1849? Piedmont, which has 
become the countersign of nationality— 

** Piedmont represents the rights of the whole of Italy; and though so 
small a state, she is capable of exercising force of intellect aud of hand, and 
therefore holds a place among the great powers, stands beside them in the 
field and sits with them in congress, to advance the peace and civilization of 
Europe which might be considered as assured if the independence of Italy 
were complete.”’ 

He concludes his forcible, temperate, and ably written work by 
exhorting the Italians to be ‘‘ obedient to the voice of the king- 
champion of Italy, strong in concord, confident in their rights, 
and to await with prudence and decision the decrees of divine pro- 
vidence.” We have been asked how we, who are English, can 
support I'rance in her Italian crusade? We answer, because she 
is doing well—because, on the evidence of Salvagnoli, a Napoleon 
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—united secular, separate religious instruction —is now openly 
and unsparingly denounced. Side by side with the schools of th, 
Board, the schools of the Christian Brothers are growing y sin 
every diocese ; and in these schools the whole course of Be fg 
secular and religivus, is imbued with thorough papal principle: 
The policy of the Ultramontane party is now to join with the 
Church Education Society, in demanding separate grants for re. 
ligious sects. Thatis the next step. Alliance with Liberals won 
emancipation ; alliance with Torics is relied upon to complete the 
work, and to bring the education of the Roman Catholic youth 9 
Ireland directly under the control of the Papacy. . 

It is easy to see that a blow to the wise policy which dictateg 
the National system will be struck if the Ultramontane party 
should carry its point. ‘The children of the two religions wil] * 
only be separated, but the Roman Catholics will be brought up in 
a mode that will make them better subjects of the Pope and worse 
subjects of the Queen, The new formula is obedience to the will 
of the Church. Hence the Cork opposition, into support of which 
the mob are of course led by the priests; and those who should 
take a more enlightened view of the welfare of their country are 
also constrained to follow, lest they should display to Protestant 
eyes the scandal of a rebellion in the church, j 

Such is the position of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland— 
aggressive and grasping as of old, bent entirely upon aggrandizing 
its power, and regardless of the national interests of the country 
in which it works. Such is the cause of that opposition to inter- 
mediate education on non-sectarian principles, principles calculated 





| to eradicate religious antipathy, that bane of Ireland, which we 


has offered the one willing hand to sustain Italy in her endeavour | 


to restore herself to the world—because whatever the “‘ griefs” of 


England against the first Napoleon in Italy, he is still called “ of | 


happy memory,” as the living Napoleon has been hailed, ‘ of 


good hope.” 


RETROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
THE movement in favour of intermediate education in Lreland has 
afforded a good opportunity for the Irish Catholic Church to illus- 
trate its new position and its subtle policy. At Belfast, it was 
remarked that even Dr. Denvir refraiaed from joining the move- 
ment. At Cork, the Roman Catholic leaders came out in open 
opposition to the scheme. They swamped one mecting. When 
another was announced, the supporters of mixed intermediate 


education were permitted to assemble, and to pass resolutions un- | 


molested. But the Roman Catholics got up a counter-demonstra- 
tion, and several Bishops, wearing their robes of office, sanctioned 
the gathering, and helped to pass resolutions in favour of sepa- 
rate sectarian education. 

What is the meaning of this? The Roman Catholic Church is 
notorious for its capability of adapting itself to circumstances, 
and for never losing sight of its traditional policy. Ere Catholic 
Emancipation was carried, Protestant liberal support was eagerly 
solicited and eagerly accepted. A borrowed light, shed by liberal 

rinciples, fell upon and coloured the views of the Roman Catho - 
ic leaders. They gained character and power. But when they 
had obtaincd what they wanted the old hue returned. The 
Papal Court, which has sueceeded in negotiating the Austrian Con- 
cordat, which has gained great successes in Naples and in France, 
sought to bring under its complete control the lrish Catholic 
Church also. In Ireland the Papal Court took advantage of the 
interference of the priests in political matters to bring them into 
subjection, and the Roman Catholic laymen, fearful of showing 
any disapproval of Papal policy, which would have been eagerly 
exaggerated by fanatical Protestants, stood quietly by while they 
were delivered over toRome. The change in the mode of appoint- 
ing Bishops showed how far the Papal policy had venture to go. 
It had been the custom to select one of three candidates recom- 
mended by the priests of the diocese. Usually the ‘“ dignissimus ” 
was chosen, but gradually the Pupal court selected the “ dignior” 
or the ‘‘dignus”’; until, in the case of Dr. Paul Cullen, the rule 
was violently set aside, and a monk, bred in Italy, and of course 
imbued with the designs of Rome, was appointed Primate. This 
was the more remarkable since his predecessor was a man of mo- 
derate and tolerant views, respected by all parties. It indicated 
the change that had been consummated. 

In no department has the Ultramontane aggression been more 
apparent than in that of education. When first established, the 
Roman Catholics were among the warmest supporters of the Na- 
tional system: under the new impulse from Rome, they have 
abandoned a national Irish and accepted an alien Koman policy. 
We do not mean to say that the National Schools have not many 
true friends among the Roman Catholics ; but these are the men 
who have disregarded the signal from beyond the Alps. The 
leaders of the new movement have of late shown their hand by 
their determined hostility to every plan of education which docs 
not provide for the separation of the sects, even during the hours 
of secular instruction. The great principle of the National system 





see in these enlightened days. 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT, 

A GREAT amount of gold is being sent at present from England to Paris ig 
exchange for silver; the East India Council seut out by the last steamer 
100,000/, in five-frane pieces, and will require large amounts of silver for 
some time to come; itis to be hoped the French Government will not ai- 
prohibitions to export coined silver; besides the in- 
vition, M. Miche! Chevalier will tell them that it is 
As gold must necessarily become scarcer in Lon- 
don, and money more in demand, it is not probable that the Funds wil) 
ven should politics take a favourable 






tempt to renew tl 
eilieacy of the prohil 
false political economy. 


rise much above their present figure, € 
turn. 


MR. BARBER’S COMPENSATION, 
Turoven the Financial Secretar; 
announced that in the estimates of t 


to the Treasury, the Government has 
e coming year a sum will be set apart 
» suffering unjustly inflicted upon 
irs to have been left an open ques 
tion. Before the Select Committee the Commons on lis case, it was 
proved that Mr. Barber's losses, in personal property and cost of defence, 
exceeded 3000/. ; that the moncy expended to reinstate him exceeced the 
same sum; while for fourteen years he was deprived of professional practice, 
at 1000/7. a year: here is a direct money 
twenty thousand pounds. That is 
» actual horrors of convict slavery; 
the system were pressed upon the 
misadventure, perhaps, the state was 
loss, by proxy it inflicted upon him a 
The very defence against these attacks 
rnment, crippled by the seizure of his 
and other means necessary for his defence. ‘The press of the country 
1 his ease; the House of Commons has 
Government has now acknowledged the debt, 
We have long ago said that ‘ full reparation for injury to fortune and sta- 
tion should be compensated with : It does not become a 
great nation which has injured a helpless man to stint the measure of its 
It might be said, for example, that during a portion of this time 
r, Barber was supported at the public expense: will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer deduct from the sum allowed the cost of Mr. Barber's keep 
while he was unjustly treated as a convict? That would be one mode of 
w account. The more popular view will be, 
that, as we have actually taken from him 20,000/. and something more, be- 
sides grievous personal injury to feclings, to health, and to permanent pros- 
pects, we owe him, in simple honesty, the capital sum with -large interest. 
These obvious facts may be the data for estimating the sum which ought 
be set apart for the compensation of Mr. Barber. 


as compensation to Mr. Barber for 1 


him ; the amount of compensation 


which might fairly be sct down 
loss estimated at something more than 
not all. 
and in Norfolk 
sufferer with a vindi 


For three years he endured 
Island the horrors of 
‘tive cruclty 
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instrumental in occasioning 
wanton aggravation of the injury 

was, through the mistake of the Gov« 
books 
has dec lured the publie opi 
ratified that opinion; the 















nerous usance.”” 
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TO POERLO AND HIS FELLOW-PATRIOTS. 
O noble souls, freed from the foulest spite 

That ever tyrannous and heartless fool 

Wreak’d on the worth that shamed his worthless rule, 
Linking your very bodies, day and night, 
With lower souls, in hopes your patient might 

Would droop despairing, as by Stygian pool ; 

(But you, oh you, mast 
Lifted the heart-touch’d 


rs in sorrow’s school, 








lowness to your height) ;— 
Oh resting now, where men can trust a throne, 
And served with 
Beyond all gauds (for in comparison 
With years of conquest over woes like yours, 
Glory, the Frenchman’s feather, may be spurn’d) 
Live long the new-found life your great good hearts have earn’d, 
Leicu Huns. 


uch deep honour as endures 
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MEMOIR OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS.* 

Excert on the last day of the Revolution of February 1548, 
when maternal love and a quiet heroism enabled Helen of Orleans 
to display a resolute courage which was wanting in the men of her 
adopted house, her life | was altogether private. 1 he pri- 
yacy too was of such a kind—-so devoted to family affection, to 
domestic duties, and to acts of charity, that even as a private 
life there was little of remarkable incident or action. Hence her 
biography as a matter of necessity involves character rather than 
narrative; and as an equal matter of necessity that character 
slides somewhat into panegyric, written as it is by an intimate 
friend and a devoted adherent, while recont separation magnities 
virtues, and obliterates those blemishes from which—to alter 
Hume’s language on Alfred the Great—she could not as a woman 
have been entirely free. That her virtues were many, and 
adapted to any and every station—that they enabled her to exer- 
cise some extraordinary influence over all who saw her even from 
a distance much less approached her, and that her life was 
devoted to an unostentatious discharge of varied duties as they 
rose up around her according to time and cireumstance, is beyond 
all question. It is vouched by the sensation which her 
death created in the French capital, by the tears it 
caused in many eyes “ albeit unused to the melting mood,” 
and by the deep grief which it inspired in those who came into 
closer contact with her. If further evidence were wanted, the 
translator of this Memoir is at hand to furnish it. 
acquaintance with the Duchess was slight but ‘‘ devoted attach- 
ment to the illustrious lady of whose life and character [the 
book] is a faithful record,” alone induced her to translate it. 
The whole of her preface is, in fact, a panegyric on this ‘life 
and character,” not however devoid of criticism. With pene- 
trative acumen Mrs. Austin ascribes the singular mixture of 
lofty aspirations, humility of character, and untiring discharge of 
daily duties that distinguished the Duchess to her German nature. 
We incline to think (but we have no other data than the printed 
letter) that the resolute firmness which carried Helen of Orleans 
unshaken through the terrible 24th February 1848, and induced 
her, spite of family affection, to refuse assent to that ingenious 
scheme called ‘‘the fusion,” might, under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, have induced a hard persistence which would have re- 
sembled the Duchess D’Angouleme, or made some approach to our 
own Mary Tudor. 

The Princess Helen of Mecklenberg-Schwerin was born in 1814. 
Her maternal grandfather was the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, cele- 
brated as the friend of Goethe and Schiller; her grandmother the 
Duchess was celebrated on her own account, for her successful de- 
fence of the interests of her husband and his people against Na- 
poleon, flushed with the triumph of Jena. At two years of age 
the little Princess lost her mother; but her place was fully sup- 
plied by a step-mother, the Princess Augusta of Hesse- Homburg, 
said to have been recommended to the Duke of Mecklenburg as a 
successor by the Duchesson her deathbed. ‘Till 1827 the Princess 
Helen was brought up in almost solitude. In that year her step- 
mother carried her to the Court of her grandfather at Weimar, 
where she excited great attention for a mere child. A few years 
afterwards she accompanied her stepmother when dangerously ill, 
to the baths at Toeplitz. There young as she still was, she pro- 
duced impressions which determined her future career. ‘ M. 
Bresson, the French Minister met her accidentally, and though he 
was not presented to her, she left an impression on his mind 
which was never effaced. It was at Toeplitz also... . that the 
King of Prussia saw her for the first time. Attracted to her by 
the extraordinary intelligence which her extreme youth rendered 
the more striking, he daily took increased pleasure in conversing 
with her, and conceived a tender affection for her, which endured 
to the end of his life.” It appears that the King recommended her 
to the Duke of Orleans, when he and the Duke of Nemours visited 
Berlin in 1836; as he certainly took great interest in bringing 
about the match. 
“convince himself that the King [of Prussia’s] affection had not 
blinded him to the merit of the Princess,” though what steps he 
took to effect this we are not informed. 
sult Bresson ; that diplomatist was at all events the envoy employ- 
ed to demand her hand. 
Mecklenburg, objected to the match with prophetic foresight, on 
the ground of the uncertainty attending any French alliance. In 

é manner her uncle the Grand-Duke of S5axe-Weimar, spoke to 
Mrs, Austin “with tears running down his checks of his repug- 
Rance to the marriage, and his forebodings for the happiness of 


$s niece.” The Princess herself, however, was deat to their 
Opinions. With an enthusiasm, which, according to Mrs, Austin, 


could only have been found united with so much practical sagacity 
in a German woman educated as she had been, Princess Helen ac- 
cepted the proposal. She was not merely moved by admiration 
of the character of the Duke of Orl ans, but by a regard to the 
French people, whose destiny she hoped indirectly to influence and 
to share, that regard having been first excited by accounts of the 
Glorious Three Days. She was married in 1827: her husband 
was killed in 1842; she herself died in May 1858 nominally of in- 
fluenza, but in reality worn out by exertion and stifled anxieties, 
Drunaleted from the French by Mew Austine With e Protec be the Trantloten” 


Her brother the reigning Grand Duke of 
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which left her too exhausted to struggle against a common attack 
of this disease. 

The accidental death of the Duke of Orleans was one of those 
events, which, like the death of Arthur, eldest brother of Henry 
the Eighth, or Prince Henry, son of James the First, or the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of this century, might have changed the history of 
a country ; but about which it is utterly useless to speculate since 
no conclusion can be come to. As regards the Duchess of Orleans 
the death of her husband was a calamitous blow, but hardly to 
be called an historical event. Her appearance as an historical 
personage is limited to the Revolution of 1848. What were the 
reasons or grounds of ‘‘ policy” which influenced Louis Phillipe. 
and his Ministry in their obstinate resistance to popular feeling 
in 1847, we shall not learn till M. Guizot arrives at that period 
in the narrative of his public life. We know from the Marquis 
of Normandy’s Memoirs, and indeed from the press, that the 
world at large apprehended danger from the course of the Go- 
vernment, It has been said that the Royal family disapproved of 
the King’s resistance. It is clear that the Dodie did, for not 
only does the biographer mention it as a fact, but the Duchess 
herself has recorded her opinion in her correspondence, 

The obstinacy, however, which resisted all concession, was far 
surpassed by the undignified weakness that yielded point 
after point, when each point was given up too late to be of ser- 
vice, and which finally yielded the crown, as if it had been a 
bauble of no importance, The story has been often told, but 
never we think with such characteristic personal traits as in these 
memoirs. Our immediate object, however, concerns the Duchesss 
not the King; and she remained in the palace, when the rest of, 
the Royal family had departed. 

“The crowd, which had just been foreing their way into the King’: 
apartments, had dispersed, and the Duchess of Orleans was surrounded only 
by the members of her household (not one of whom quitted her for an in- 
stant,) and a few deputies, who urged her to assume the regency, which, in 
their opinion, was the last chance of salvation for the monarchy. ‘ It is 
impossible,’ she re plied, ‘I cannot sustain such a burden; it is beyond my 
strength; noone is prepared to see me Regent,—I, less than anybody.’ 
Whilst she was speaking, the sound of musket shots approached; it was 
clear that in a few minutes the Tuileries would be taken. She had yet time 
to escape,—to save her own life and the lives of her sons; or she might at- 
tempt, at the peril of her life and theirs, to preserve the crown for the Comte 
de Paris, and to defend the rights guaranteed to him by France. Placed in 
this alternative, she thought her duty clearly marked out; she felt neither 
hesitation nor tremor. Taking her two children by the hand, she walked 
with them through the long galleries that led to her own apartments; and 
stopping before the portrait of their father, she said with calmness, ‘ If we 
are to die, it must be here.’ She then ordered all the gates to be opened ; 
preparing to undergo herself, and to see her children undergo, the most 





| frightful death, should her calm courage fail to subdue the fury of the fran- 


tic multitude whose cries already reached her ears.’ 

From the narrative it would seem that her appearance in the 
Chamber was an extemporized idea rather than a formed desiga, 
though the fact does not diminish the merit of her courage, She 
had received in the Tuileries a message from the Duke of Nemours 
to join him in the Place Louis XV., whither she went, and saw 
him, but could not reach him for the crowd. 

** Just then one voice exclaimed, ‘A la Chambre!’ and the ery was in- 
stantly repeated by the crowd. Thinking that she was doing what seeme« 
best to the Duke of Nemours, she turned, or rather she allowed herself to be 
carried along in that direction. The Duke saw her from a distance without 
having the power to stop her, and could only follow. The crowd, well-dis- 
posed at this moment, shouted, * Vive la Duchesse d’Orléans! Vive le Comte 
de Paris!’ They formed as it were two walls, between which the Princes 
idvanced, holding by the hand the Comte de Paris; whilst behind her, M. 
Scheffer, in his uniform of officer of the National Guard, carried in his arme 
the little Due de Chartres, who was ill, wrapt in a cloak. At this moment, 
M. Odilon Barrot went in search of the Duchess of Orleans at the Tuileries, 
in order to conduct her to the Hotel de Ville; but he could not penetrate 
the crowd, and returned to the Chamber, where the Duchess had already 
uwrived, 

**When the Princess entered the Assembly, the disorder was extreme 
the Deputies besieged the tribune; a strange crowd blocked up the lobbies, 
barring the passage of the Royal party. Cries of *‘ Pas de Princes! Nous 
ne voulons pas de Princes ici!’ were heard; but they were soon overpow- 





| ered by louder cries of * Vive la Duchesse d'Orléans! Vive le Comte de Paris!’ 


The Duke of Orleans, however, determined to | 
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Possibly one was to con- | Vera 


She took her place near the tribune, and remained standing there, with hex 
twochildren at her side; behind her stood the persons of her suite, using all 
their efforts to keep off the crowd that pressed around her. M. Dupin as- 
cended the tribune; he announced that the act of abdication was about to be 
presented to the Chamber by M. Barrot; meanwhile, he strongly urged that 
the unanimous acclamations, which had hailed the Comte de Paris as King, 
and the Duchess of Orleans as Regent, should be entered in the Procés- 
These words were received with violent opposition from a part of 
the Chamber and the tribunes. The President thought fit to call upon all 
strangers to quit the Chamber, and requested the Princes to withdraw, ‘ in 
deference to the rules,’ ‘Sir,’ replied the Duchess, ‘ this is a royal sit- 
ting.’ Some of her friends, alarmed at the increasing tumult, entreated her 
to leave the Chamber, ‘ If I leave this Assembly, my son will never enter 
it again,’ she replied, and remained immovable in her place. But the crowd 
kept advancing, the noise increased, and the heat became so excessive that 
the young Princes could hardly breathe. The Princess was then conducted 
along the left-hand lobby running at the back of the semicircle, to the upper 
benches opposite to the tribune, where she seated herself with the Duke of 
Nemours and her children. At this moment, M. Odilon Barrot, who had 
just returned from the Tuileries, obtained silence. ‘ The crown of July 
rests upon the head of a child,” he said... .. 4 At the acclamations of 
* Vive le Comte de Paris!’ the Duchess of Orleans rose from her seat, as if 
to speak. While one side of the Chamber cried out * Parlez, parlez!’ the 
other tried to drown her voice. She began with the words, ‘ My son and J 
are come,’ but was instantly interrupted. She again attempted to speak, 
but was unable to make herself 4 and satdown. Several speakers rose 
one after another, amidst a confusion which it is impossible to describe. At 
length M. de Lamartine advanced toward the tribune. The first sentences 
he uttered revived the hopes of her friends ; but with her sweet and melan- 
choly smile she made a slight sign, which showed them that she did not 
share their illusion. Towards the close of the speech, a violent knocking 
resounded through the hall, the doors of the tribune of the Press were burst 
open by an armed mob, who rushed forward with loud cries ; they pointed 
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their loaded muskets towards different parts of the Chamber, till at length 
they perceived the Royal mother and her children, at whom they took de- 
liberate aim. Most of the Deputies quitted the Chamber, leaving the 


Duchess of Orleans and her little sons exposed, with no other protection from | 


the musket-balls of the infuriated mob than that of a small number of De- 
uties, who remained in their places before her, 

e it might have been thought that she only was in no danger. Leaning 
over to the bench below her, she gently placed her hand on the shoulder of 
a Deputy and said, in a voice which betrayed no emotion, ‘ What do you ad- 
vise me todo?’ ‘ Madam, the Deputies are no longer here; you must go 
to the President’s house to gather the Chamber together.’ * But how can I 
get there?’ she replied, still without moving from her place, or betraying 
any alarm at the muskets which glittered above her head. ‘ Follow me,’ 
said M. Jules de Lasteyrie. Descending from bench to bench, he conducted 
her to the left corner of the Chamber, where there is an exit reserved for the 
Deputies, and leading into a dimly-lighted corridor ; the folding-doors, one 
of which was shut, open only from within, the other, which was open, sepa- 
rates the Chamber from this corridor. M. de Lasteyrie made his way to it 
‘by pushing aside the crowd, and, perceiving a company of National Guards 
outside the door, he called to them to form lines to protect the Duchess of 
Orleans, who was following him, which they immediately did.”’ 

It has been often reported that Marshal Bugeaud pledged him- 
self to put down the Revolution in three hours if he had 
‘‘orders”’; it is certain he would have tried. Whether that mili- 
tary success would have eventually preserved the crown to the 
House of Orleans may be doubted. Not only the populace, but the 
National Guards must have been slaughtered ; and the throne 
would have seemed to be resting on blood. Opinion in February had 
not advanced to the energetic terror point which it had reached in 
June, when Cavaignac fought a succession of battles in the streets 
of Paris with general approbation. In these days it is much 
better to prevent Revolutions by statesmanlike wisdom, than to 
suppress them by soldierly decision. 

CANON STANLEY’S SERMONS.* 

THE modern party connexion suggested in the title of this vo- 
lume between ‘evangelical and apostolical teaching’ is not 
supported by the sermons themselves. It is not ‘evangelical 
teaching” in the sense of “ low church” and methodism, that 
Canon Stanley had in his mind when conceiving the series, but 
Christ’s teaching as recorded by the Evangelists, and its con- 
tinuation by the Apostles. This theme is wide, even in a limited 
sense of the words; the preacher enlarges it, not merely by ex- 
pounding the essential principles of Christ’s teaching, but by an 
argument in support of his divine nature, drawn from the nature 
of the teaching itself. The main drift of the reasoning touching 
the Apostles is to show their sequential connexion and ‘unity ”’ 
with the Evangelists ; but there is a practical and living argument 
underlying even these great subjects. Dr. Stanley belongs to 
that school of modern divines of whom Arnold was the head 
and founder, Robertson of Brighton, perhaps the most popular as 
a preacher, and Maurice and Kingsley, two of the most distin- 
guished living members. These men may differ among them- 
selves in minor matters and questions of doctrine, but their lead- 
ing spirit, as it seems to us, 1s that Christianity was, so to speak, 
made for Christians and not for Churches; that if we read the 
New Testament in a right Catholic spirit, doctrines and forms are 
not only of no account compared with actual duties, but that 
forms are frequently a subject of scriptural censure as diverting 
the minds of men from the important to the trivial, and leading 
them to place a reliance on the external. No doubt, as we have 
more than once remarked, dogmas are necessary to the iden- 
tification of church membership, and without them doctrines or 
substitutes are apt to run into vagueness. Such perhaps 
is the case with Maurice and Kingsley ; the ‘ love” which is at 
the bottom of their creed passes into a species of mysticism. Canon 
Stanley is more free from this generality, but equally opposed 
to formalism, good works being, in his estimation, the main 
end of “ Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching.” He looks to 
the great parables and texts that enforce our duties towards one 
another, and draws from the great Apostle, upon whom Calvin and 
others rely in support of predestination and justification, argu- 
ments in favour of the “ filthy rag of works,” and a disregard of 
forms and ceremonies, days and seasons. This spirit pervades the 
whole of the discourses ; but it is elaborately handled in three ser- 
mous on texts from the Galatians and Corinthians touching cir- 
eumcision. Here is a picture of the ‘‘ new creature” which the 
Christian must become; very different to many enthusiastic de- 
lineations of the effects of grace. 

**The forms and characters of the new creation are as various as those of 
the old: the ways of grace are as manifold as the ways of nature. 
Christian parentage, by Christian sacraments, by Christian education, by 
Christian example, by Christian study, by the influence of a Christian home 
and of Christian friends, by pray er, by the Bible, by sorrow, by joy, by all 
together, are we to grow up to the stature of the fulness of Christ. Yet one 
way especially, and one sign especially, there is of the new creature, which 
is expressly put before us in Deslgtane. It is set before us in two plain, 
manly, homely words, Let us not fear to use them: ‘ We are His work- 
manship,’ says the Apostle, ‘created in Christ Jesus unto good works.’ Even 
80; again and again in the Epistle which has just been read to us, he re- 
minds us that for this very purpose Christ came, as at this time, ‘to redeem 
us from all iniquity, a peculiar people—zealous of good works,’ ‘These 
things I will that thou attirm constantly, that they which have believed in 
God might be careful to maintain good works.’ * Good works.’ Take both 
of these words in their true Scriptural sense, and we shall see how much 
they teach us, as to what the fruits of the New Creation should be. ‘ Good,’ 
that is, beautiful, honest, noble works,—not mere ceremonies, not mere pre- 
tences, not mere outward mechanical acts, that have no connexion with the 
inner life, but the fruits ofa ‘good and honest heart’ filled with the Spirit of 
_ © The Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Sermons preached mostly 
in Canterbury Cathedral. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Regius Professor 
— History in the University of Oxford, &c., &c. Published by 








From the calmness of her | 


Him who is the ‘ fountain ofall goodness,’ * Works,’ that is, not mere good 
intentions, or good resolutions, or good prayers, or good thoughts ; but good 
works, good decds, good acts. God knows there are few enough of these in the 
world or in ourselves; we cannot spare any of them : yet without them th 

new creature can hardly be said to live within us; without these it is still. 


born, it is dead, it is useless, it gives no sign of motion or action. ¢ Up and 
| be doing,’ is the word that comes from God to each of us. Leave some 


‘good work’ behind you that shall not be wholly lost when you have passed 
away. Do something worth living for, worth dying for; do something to 
show that you have a mind and a heart and a soul within you. Ask youre 
selves, each one as you leave this place, Is there no good deed which you 


| can do to remind yourself, to remind others, that you are a Christian?” Js 


there no want, no suffering, no sorrow that you can relieve? Is there no 
act of tardy justice, no deed of cheerful kindness, no long-forgotten dy 
that you can perform? Is there no reconciliation of some ancient quarre 
no payment of some long outstanding debt, no courtesy, or love, or honour 
to be rendered to those to whom it has long been due ; no charitable, humble 
kind, useful deed by which you can promote the glory of God, or good will 
among men, or peace upon earth? If there be any such, in God’s name, jn 
Christ's name, go home and do it.” 2 

This extract will give an idea of the style of the sermons, It 
is close, weighty, and vigorous, with a warmth rather of earnest- 
ness than of sentiment, and without the slightest approach to 
mere rhetoric. Enforcement, as we have said, of the practical 
duties of life is the chief subject of the sermons, with the exce 
tion of the argument in favour of Christianity, drawn from the 
teaching and character of Christ. The matter is weighty, like 
the style, and varied, the fruits of a wide range of study, and of 
travel, especially in the Holy Land. But all this is rather felt 
than displayed ; matter, illustration, composition, are used to 
forward an end, not as ends in themselves. 

WOOD'S FANKWEL.* 

Dr. Woop was principal medical officer of the San Jacinto, an 
American war-steamer that was despatched from New York in 
1855 to Pulo Pinang in the Straits of Malacca. Her object was 
to take on board Mr. Harris, the Consul-General of Japan, and 
carry him to his destination, after calling at Bangkok, the capital 
of Siam, where he was to negotiate a treaty. There is more in 
the volume, however, than the capital and court of Siam, and 
Simoda in Japan. In the far-off East, Dr. Wood visited Singa- 
pore, Macao, Hongkong, Shanghai, and Canton, where he was 
hissed and pelted by the Celestial democracy ; he was also present 
in the waters of Canton and their vicinity, during the greater 
part of the last Chinese war. In the voyage out the vessel called 











| at Madeira, Ascension, the Cape, the Mauritius, and Ceylon, upon 


all which places the Doctor has something racy to say. 

There is a good deal of unsophisticated plainspokenness and some 
vigour in Dr. Wood, but he is rather unkempt and desultory, with 
few literary graces. He also possesses a failing common to tra- 
vellers in the present day, and does not sufficiently bear in mind 
that other describers have written before him. Strange however, 
to say it, there is less generic novelty in Bangkok than almost any 
where else. This partly arises from our having not long since 


| had Sir John Bowring’s account of Siam and its court, seen under 


| ment, 


the same circumstances, and about the same time as that of Dr, 
Wood; partly owing to the novelty of things in the realm of the 
White Elephant, which confined Dr. Wood’s attention to ob- 
servation, whereas in other places he continually indulges in com- 
And it isin comment that his American freedom of remark, 
and absence of reticence produces an effect of novelty and fresh- 
ness. The naval service of ‘ Uncle Sam,” it seems, is not im- 
proving, and as for the Doctor’s own branch, it is going to the 
dogs, if it has not got there already. Whatever treatment our 
medical department may receive from the Admiralty, matters are 
quite as bad at Washington, or worse. Whatever our naval offi- 
cers may think of their own rewards, it is quite certain that they 
are promoted for services, and the Doctor rejoices at it: but in 
the American navy merit must be its own reward, for that is all 
it will get. This John Bull-like love of complaining, moditied by 
traits of the American republican and Southern man, are continu- 
ally met with, as occasions offer for its display. Here is a closing 
commentary on the respective cases in China, apropos to a list of 
British promotions. 

** Thus, during our whole year in China, from the time of our own short, 
sharp, decisive actions, to the capture by the English of Canton, we had the 


| gratification of seeing our English friends ‘ made,’ after the intelligence of 


By | 





these deeds reached home. Promotion to higher rank—promotion which 
carried some home, and gave their places to rejoicing new men, was a cheer- 
ing, hopeful promotion; and not as with us a desponding look upen the 
coftins of our friends and companions. No matter though the whole British 
nation was in division as to whether the Chinese war was a just one, those 
who were maintaining the honour of their flag had the impulse of direct, 
personal, individual hope to cheer them on. 

‘Chinese shot killed those it hit as dead as though they had been fired 
by Russian or Frenchman, and therefore those who ran the risk were en- 
titled to their reward. 

‘“* What a contrast with the expectation and hopes of the officers of our 
own squadron, In boats and ships we had been fired upon to death by 
Chinese forts, and had vindicated the honour of our flag, and yet avoided a 
continuous war, Although no other honourable or creditable course of duty 
was open to us, yet the first feeling was that of uncertainty as to whether 
the action of the squadron would be approved or disapproved. If the latter, 
the consolation was in the consciousness of having done a duty which cou 
not be left undone; if the former, the best hope was that of a formal offic 
approval, which came, was read, listened to, buried amid the records of the 
squadron and department, and brought advantage to none. : 

‘« Tt has been said that a Frenchman’s motive of action is glory ; an Eng- 
lishman’s duty. The American must be yet further removed above the in- 
ferior impulses of humanity, and expected to do his best deeds under the 
chance of censure, and without the hope of reward. 


India, China, and Japan. RA 4 
and 


*® Fankwei; or the San Jacinto in the Seas of : 
liam Maxwell Wood, M.D., U.S.N., Author of “* Wandering Sketches in 
America, Polynesia,” Xe. Published by Low and Son, London; Harper 
Brothers, New York. 
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+* Whatever may be the national characteristics in this respect, it would 
be only very human, though perhaps not angelic, that individual, as well 
as national glory, should be an incentive in the military service of any race. 
The abiding, enduring spirit, may be that of duty ; the active, enthusiastic, 
* go in and win’ spirit, must be that of glory, and if we are to have a mili- 

service, with all the incentives to active efficiency, it would seem to be 
A reasonable to present it with. those which human nature acknow- 
a 5 my own corps things are worse.”’ 

The most interesting section in the nature of “ voyages and 
travels” is the residence at Shanghai, and the visit to Japan, in- 
eluding a part of the passage thither, when the San Jacinto fell 
in with several Chinese wrecks. Shanghai, may borrow some of 
its character from the mental peculiarity already alluded to; for 
the residence of the United States Consul, we learn, isa poor affair ; 
and cage there is none, offenders having to be confined in the 
British jail, when there is room. There is also a rather dry ac- 
count of the French Quarter, ‘‘ La Concession Francaise,” where 
the Imperial flag waves over little more than what, in the out- 
skirts of London, is land to let on building leases, The novelty 
at Japan, as at Bangkok, compels the discourser to stick to his 
text, and his sketches though brief are informing and attractive. 

There is a narrative of the Chinese war, so far as the Americans 





were engaged in hostilities or negotiations; with a cursory notice | 


of the English proceedings. 


As a story it is not much; but it has | 


interest as exhibiting opinion upon the spot, and throwing some | 


light upon causes. It seems clear from Dr. Wood that a war was 
unavoidable. It might probably have been postponed—though 
with a mandarin of Yeh’s character and ambition even this 
was doubtful ; but it must have come at last even had Mr. Cob- 
den been in the place of Sir John Bowring. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


is thus a strange jumble of styles, which might be obviated by the use of 
some easy author, when the pupil has acquired a vocabulary and a general 
knowledge of the acvidence and construing. 

Opportunities for Industry and the Safe Investment of Capital. By 
Edwin T. Freedley, Author of “ A Practical Treatise on Business,” &¢.— 
An American's book whose object is to possess his countrymen with “a 
thousand chances to make money.” The opening part handles the prin- 
ciples of the subject, chiefly embracing the different branches of specula- 
tive industry in which large fortunes can be made ; since a man can only 
become a millionaire by some pursuit which is in reality speculation. 
The remaining portion continues the subject in detail, pointing out the 
various modes in which capital may be successfully invested by Ameri- 
cans, though some of the projects are available for any one. Publica- 
tions of this class are rather written to make a book, than to give avail- 
able advice to the needy ; which indeed to be of any use must be adapted 
to the particular character and case. Even then money making requires 
a natural gift, and luck, as much as eminence in any other struggle. 
This remark, however, applies to all the higher kind of didactic treatises. 
No book on criticism will make a poet, or exposition of art a painter, and 
Mr. Freedley admits the truth of the corollary in the matter of money- 
making. 

Hore Poetica.—These lyrics may be taken both in the original and 
the present sense of the term; for some are light and graceful and fit 
accompaniments to the lyre, while others represent the workings of in- 
dividual emotions. The subjects are often well chosen, and as the in- 
spiration flows straight from the head and heart of a woman, it is al- 
most superfluous to add that love is the dominant theme. The songs are 
generally founded on some legend or story, and we observe a tendency 
to reproduce what de Quincey calls the ** elementary situations” of life, 
and a train of every-day hopes and prospects. The style of some of the 


| longer productions is very peculiar, and Mrs. George Lenox-Conyngham 


Although the number of books has not much diminished, yet their | 


character has some reference to the doubts and debates of the week, 


being mostly independent of English Varliamentary Reform. Mrs. | 
Everett Green’s “State Papers of James the First,” published under | 


the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, is quite removed from the ebbs 
and flows of political excitement. 
of Italian Female Celebritics has long been announced for about this 
time, and Messrs. Chapman and Hall are publishers of their word. The 
English Lady's ‘Six Years’ Travel in Russia,” a lively but slight 
sketch of outward things, is about the only book that could be affected 


Mr. Trollope’s biographical Decade | 


by the temporary pre-engagement of the public mind; for “ Fankwei” | 


is an American publication, if not an importation, 


books. In fact, these classes with reprints and a poem, may be said to 
constitute the books of the week. 
Books, 

Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) of the Reiqn of James I.— 
1619-1623, 1623-1625—preserved in the State Paper Department of her Ma- 
jesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, Author 
of the “* Lives of the Princesses of England,” X&c. Under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Volumes II]. and IV. 

A Decade of Italian Women. By YT. Adolphus Trollope, Author of ‘* The 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici.” In two volumes. 

Siz Years’ Travels in Russia. By an English Lady. 

Fankwei ; or the San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China, and Japan, By 
William Maxwell Wood, M.D., U.S.N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the 
United States East India Squadron; Author of ‘ Wandering Sketches in 
South America, Polynesia,” &e.; ‘A Shoulder to the Wheel of Pro- 
grees,” &e, 


In two volumes. 


Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a Committee of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.—This volume is not to 
be taken as any abandonment of her Liturgical principles by the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, whatever misgiving it may seem to argue as 
to their applicability under all circumstances. The ‘morning and 
evening services” of the book are not designed for ministers, but for 
persons, who by the accident of residence, or other causes, are deprived 
of the privilege of hearing a minister; and whose place, so far as prayer 
is concerned, may thus be supplied by some individual among them. 
The services are followed by prayers, intended for family worship. 

Both divisions are in some sort a species of compilation; the more 
eminent Presbyterian authorities, Calvin, Knox, Baxter, the Westmin- 
ster Directory, supplying the larger portion of the “services.” To our 
taste the Prayers of both classes are inferior to the English liturgy in 
breadth, elevation, and Catholicity, being often sectarian in tone, and 
sometimes sinking to individual composition. It is difficult, however, in 
such cases to distinguish between carly association of ideas, and critical 
perception. 

The Reformers of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century. By 
H. He pe, D.D., of Marburg. Translated, with additions, by the Reve- 
rends Herman Schmettan and B. Harris Cowper.—A sort of historical 
summary of the communication between the Governments and Protestant 
divines of England and Germany during the reigns of Henry the Eighth, 

ward the Sixth, and Elizabeth, accompanicd by some original letters. 
The book is too meagre and dry from the limited space to which it is 
confined to have much general attention; persons who take an interest 
in the subject have pretty well learned already what the volume will 

ll them. , 

The Latin Reader of Professor Jacobs and Dr. Classen. Part I. 
Course I. Part II. Course II. Edited with Notes and Vocabularies by 
James Donaldson, M.A., one of the Classical Masters of the High School 
of Edinburgh.—aA series of exercises beginning with simple sen- 
tences in the natural order for translation, and proceeding in the Second 
Part to anecdotes, fables, and a brief history of Rome. The exercises 
are accompanied by vocabularies, and by notes mainly of the editor. 
These last are intended to possess the pupil with the principles of con- 
struing, for which they are well adapted. The first part which carries 
the pupil through the accidence, and the leading rules of syntax, appears 
to us the best. The Second Part consists of lessons, that are founded on 
Latin authors, with alterations by Jacobs, and as his Latin was not of 
the most classical, Mr. Donaldson corrects the German Professor. There 


Some American | ter, in order to compel a marriage for the property 
h . 1 « » a > > , . 
books also appear among the notes, as well as some religious and school | i id . Sete by Me 











appears to have worked herself into the idea, that conversational 
language is the proper diction for poetry. We refer particularly to the 
“Turret Chamber,” “The Portrait,” and “The Lady of the Looking 
Glasses,” in which pieces the lofty and the commonplace are mixed in 
wonderful proportions. The versification and the ideas look as if they 
had been elaborated separately ; but eccentricities of this kind are quite 
atoned for by such a poem as the * Old Story,” into the end of which is 
crushed a world of sweetness. The whole volume is free from any sick- 
liness or pretension; and many of the pieces are spirited and graceful. 

Spell-bound ; a Tale of Macclesfield Forest; in verse. By Red Girdle, 
the Forest Fay.—A Cheshire story of the time of the Civil Wars, though 
the incidents and characters belong to a somewhat earlier period of con- 
ventional romance, involving a villain, who murders a friend and thinks 
he has disposed of that friend's son, as he has clearly confined his daugh- 
This Wolfmere, a 
villain of position, is aided in his evil deeds by Hugh Raven, a kind of 
English bravo. The conduct of the story and the style of verse are an 
imitation of Scott, and the verse is really so good an imitation, that it is 
only now and then, when we stumble on some weaknesses, that we trace 
the copyist. 

The Old Plantation, and what I gathered there in an Autumn Month. 
By James Hungerford, of Maryland.—An American novel whose scene 
is laid in the author’s own State of Maryland. The story is a love tale, 
ending happily after some difficulties, In reality, Southern scenery, 
manners, and characters are as conspicuous as the anxicties of the lovers, 
and form, to English readers, the most interesting part. 

Much in Little. A Compendium of Facts and Information, for the 
Use of Girls’ Schools. By Mrs. Wm. Albut.—A little book of statisti- 
cal, chronological, and general information, neatly thrown into the tabu- 
lar form. ‘There are the names of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, with classified lists of Scriptural persons, weights, measures, &e. 
Tables of English and Scottish Kings, and the principal events, in each 
Christian century, follow, with many facts relating to this country, 
ancient history, mythology, &e. More of philosophical purpose might 
have governed the selection and arrangement, but it is a useful book of 
its kind, 


The principal reprints of the week are rather collections than new edi- 
tions, and both of eminent scientific writers. The late discussions 
touching the phenomenon of “ regelat‘on,” or freezing as it were by 
pressure, and other questions connected with ice and glaciers, have in- 
duced Professor Forbes to collect into a single volume some of his 
Papers “ On the Theory of Glaciers,” hitherto lying hid in philosophical 
journals and transactions. They are illustrated 7 cuts and diagrams. 

Mrs. Hugh Miller has edited the Lectures which her late husband de- 
livered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, and designed 
as a popular introduction to geology, and to uphold the religious 
views he inculeated on other occasions in connexion with that science. 
This last is the main object of Mrs. Miller's “ Preface” ; she argues that 
the new discoveries, about which some eminent geologists have permitted 
themselves to write or talk loosely, do not shake the evidences drawn 
[from geology] in favour of revealed religion. 

Occasional Papers on the Theory of Glaciers, now first collected and Chro- 
nologically arranged, with a prefatory Note on the recent Progress and 
present aspect of the Theory. By James D, Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S., Sec, 
R.S., Ed, F.G.S8., &e. &e. 

Sketch- Book of Popular Geology ; being a Series of Lectures delivered before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. By Hugh Miller, With an 
introductory Preface, giving a résumé of the Progress of Geological Science 
within the last two years. By Mrs. Miller, 

The Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader ; being a Collection of Select Speci- 
mens in English, with Explanatory Notes and Questions, By Alexander 
Winton Buchan, F.E.1.8., Teacher, Glasgow, Second edition, 

New Seriar, 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c. Author of “ Anecdotes of Animal Life,” &c. &e, 
Part 1.—The first number of Messrs. Routledge’s new serial publication 
contains a general view of the animantia, and the functions, structure, 
&c., of the vertebrata, such as nutrition, blood, bone, A history of the 
quadrumana or monkey tribe follows, but is not completed in the present 
part. 

Popularity characterizes the execution by the Reverend J. G. 
Wood. The history of the animal, the curious ancedotes recorded of 
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it, the accounts which olden travellers or the natives have given of it,. 
as well as the descriptions of authoritative naturalists, and the results of 
the author’s own observation, are plainly and pleasantly brought before 
the reader. With these things are combined illustrative remarks, point- 
ing out in the division before us the vast and impassible barrier which 

tes the monkey and the man, in their anatomy and physiology, 
with the addition of some metaphysical speculations. The numerous 
wood-cuts in like manner are often made illustrative; witness the start- 
ling contrast between the skeleton of man and the gorilla. 

New Mar. 

Map of Valentia and the Atlantic Telegraph. By Captain Frederic 
Brine, R.E., F.R.G.S.—An elaborate map of the harbour of Valentia and 
the most striking points on shore, with the different lines of telegraphic 
cable that have been laid down, and the position of the various ships 
employed. Leading information connected with the undertaking is 
tabularly presented in vacant spaces on the map. It is disappointing to 
see that communication went on from the 16th August to the Ist Sep- 
tember and then stopped; though to be sure it was always conducted 
with difficulty. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

The transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, for 1858, have been published in a thick and closely- 
printed octavo. 

The Camden Society have issued a new volume, containing the Savile 
Correspondence, a series of letters (dating from 1661 to 1689) by the 
celebrated Marquis of Halifax and his brother Henry, English Envoy at 
Paris in the reign of Charles the Second. 

Another curious addition to our literary antiquities consists in the dis- 
covery of eight folio volumes in MS., comprising the early history and 
correspondence of the Royal Society, partly in the handwriting of Mar- 
tin Folkes. 

The genealogy of Milton has received unexpected elucidation by the 
discovery of facts concerning the early career of his father, which will 
probably lead to further interesting discoveries relative to Milton’s boy- 
hood and youth. The letter of Mr. Hyde Clarke on this subject is con- 
tained in the Atheneum of the 19th March. 

A new biography of De Foe is announced for appearance on the 30th 
March: its author, Mr. William Chadwick, promises new light on the 
subject, and, like Professor Masson, treats of the times as well as the 
career of his hero. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. advertise a new series of Sermons by Mr. 
F. D. Maurice, in which he discusses the general doctrine of a revela- 
tion. Works of this intellectual class bearing on the highest subjects 
have become numerous of late years. 

An edition of Dr. Dasent’s recently published “ Tales from the Norse” 
is already exhausted. 
few days, with additions. 

Mr. William Smith, author of “ Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opin- 
ions,” advertises a new and revised edition of his work ; one of the most 
suggestive that has been published of late years. 

The announcements for April comprise a ‘ Memoir of the Reverend 
K. Henderson, D.D., by his only child”; to include an account of his 
labours in Denmark, Iccland, and Russia, in connexion with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and his tutorship at Hoxton and Highbury 
Colleges. New stories are expected from the pens of Mrs. Gore, Mr. 
iI, Kingsley, and from the experience of a denizen of Belgravia; the 
latter attractively headed ‘‘ The Wife's Temptation.” 

The Countess de Montemerli, wife of the well-known Italian exile of 
that name, will also appear as the writer of an interesting series of fic- 
tions, the publication of which has been undertaken by Mr. Jeils. 
Balia,”’ the first of the series, is the story of an Italian nurse, containing 
some graceful pictures of village life in Italy, and revealing a little 
Juanism without its actual vice. These stories are to xppear in fort- 
nightly parts. 

It is reported that Mr. Dickens and his friends offer the committee of 
the Literary Fund a sum of 17,000/., partly made up from the 5000/, 
lying idle, as the balance of the gains of the Guild of Literature and Art 





M. Alexandre Dumas is so fond of his new Circassian costume (described 
in our columns some weeks ago), that he is now wearing it in the salons and 
even the streets of Paris. 

On the Ist of April, will be published at Alexandria, in Egypt, for the 
first time, a French newspaper, under the title, Za Presse Egyptienne, It 
is to be both political, literary, and commercial, and will be edited by Dr, 


| Provin, a well-known writer as well as medical practitioner. 


Alexander von Humboldt addresses the following letter to the Vossisehe 
Zeitung of Berlin—* Burdened by an every-day growing correspondence 
which in the mean amounts to from 1600 to 2000 numbers per annum,—(let- 
ters, books and pamphlets, on subjects completely uninteresting to me; 
manuscripts about which I am asked to give my advice; projects of emigra- 
tion and colonization ; specimens of models, of machinery, and of objects of 
natural history ; questions about wrostats; demands for autographs ; offerg 
to nurse and to amuse me, &e., &e.)—I try once more, by means of this pub. 
lic notice, to invite persons who really have any regard for me not to occu 
themselves so much with my person, on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; and, above all, not to make a post office of my house. I feel but 
too much already the diminution of my mental and physical powers, and a 
little rest and feisure after my day’s work is absolutely necessary to me, 
And may this appeal, to which I have been driven by direst necessity, not 


| be unkindly taken. 


Berlin, March 15, 1859. ALEXANDER VON Humpoupr, 


Ghe Oheatres. 

The only novelty of the weck has been a short farce, called Vandyke 
Brown, produced at the little Strand Theatre. The plot has been already 
familiarized to the public, by Mr. Robert Bell’s farce, First and Second 
Floor, but it serves to show the talent of Mr. I. Clarke, the low comedian 
of the establishment, in the delineation of such jealous frenzy as con- 
yulses with laughter the lovers of the broader school of drama. In all 


| the productions at the Strand Theatre, however trifling they are, there ig 


such a zealous spirit of coéperation, and such a thorough abandonment 
to fun among the actors, that every one who visits it is amused, and it 
has become one of the most popular houses in the metropolis. 


The favoured few, who are admitted to rehearsals, predict that Henry 
T”., which will be revived at the Princess’s on Monday, will be the wonder 
if the coming season, abounding with historic illustrations enough to 
eclipse the memory even of the famous Richard II, _The chorus is to be 
spoken by Mrs. Charles Kean, in the character of Clio, the subjects of 
her discourse being represented in the background by a series of tableaux 
To give reality to the siege of Harfleur, the fight is to be fought 


vivants., 


| upon the stage, with a terrible minuteness of detail, not to be found be- 


This interesting volume will be republished in a | 


{ after the victory at Agincourt. 


“Ta, 


and partly from a bounty of 12,0007, which a nameless benefactress (is | 


it Miss Burdett Coutts?) is prepared to advance if the views of the re- 
form party amongst the members of the Literary Fund are adopted. 


The American announcements mention a new novel, entitled “ The 
Convalescent,” by Mr. N. P. Willis. A goodly list of reprints, and a 
few original works, grace the pages of the At/antie Monthly this year, 
which contains the new story by Mrs. I. B. Stowe. In the number for 
March will be found an interesting account of ‘* The Utah Expedition, 
its Causes and Consequences.” 

A magazine especially designed for the literary, social, and professional 
improvement of the coach-makers, strikes us as a curious instance of spe- 
ciality. It is entitled the Coachmakers’ Monthly Magazine, and is edited, 
in New York, by Mr, E. M. Stratton. 

At Turin a pamphlet has appeared entitled ** Count Cavour and Italy.” 

The sale of Salvagnoli’s pamphlet on the Independence of Italy was so 
rapid, that two editions were exhausted in two days, and a third is about to 
appear. 

M. Hippolite Castille, chief editor of the Courrier de Paris, has just pub- 
lished his promised ‘* Biography of Prince Napoleon”’; a work Which in 
rather strong language vindicates the character of the much abused son of 
Jerome. 

The most notable book which has come out in Paris this week is M. Ch. 
de la Varenne’s ‘* Les Autrichiens et I'Italie, Histoire Anecdotique de I’ Oc- 
cupation Autrichienne depuis 1815.” 
M. Anatole de la Forge, as violent an anti-Hapsburg writer as the well- 
known author. As might be expected, therefore, the ‘ Histoire Anec- 
dotique”’ consists chiefly of stories not very favourable to the Kaiser's way 
of governing. : 

Another interesting new book, and one certainly more important, is the 
** History of Education in France,” from the Fifth Century to the Present 
Time.” The author of this valuable work, which contains ‘a large mass of 
new information on the subject of education, is M. A. F. Thery, principal 
of the academy of Clermont Ferrand. ; 


yond the precincis of the Princess’s Theatre. The march of the army to 
battle, in the fourth act, and the excitement when King Henry speaks 
the so-called “ St. Crispin’s speech” will, it is said, furnish a new proof 
of the manager’s skill in governing masses, as an expedient for dramatic 
effect. Like Richard JI, the history of the fifth Harry will have its 
episode,” representing the triumphal entry of the King into London, 
Mr. Charles Kean, in the character of 
Ilenry, will visibly preside over his own creations. 





The return of Mrs. Charles Young to the Lyceum infuses new strength 
into that not very vigorous establishment, where Othello has been played, 
without so much as an attempt at adequacy of cast, for the sake of a Mr. 
James Bennett, who has made his débit in Iago, and has left no im- 
pression beyond that of painstaking mediocrity. On Thursday next, the 
manager, Mr. Edward Falconer, will take his benefit, and bring out a 
new work of his own—a play in (we believe) five acts of substantial 
blank verse, called Francesca, a Dream of Ventce, 


The complimentary dinner given on Wednesday last to Mr. Webster, 
to celebrate the completion of the Adelphi Theatre, was attended by a 
large number of his friends, and proved a most agreeable festivity. A 
manly, eloquent, and even pathetic speech was made by the guest, who 
establishing the proposition that the theatre is the people’s school, and 
the actors the teachers in that school, drew the natural inference that the 
members of the histrionic profession, whose struggles and vicissitudes he 
described, were entitled to the respect of the public, 





Panistan THEATRICALS, 

Madame Alexandre Dumas, whose recent death at Genoa we recorded 
last week, began her theatrical career as Mademoiselle Ida, at the Ban- 
licue of Paris, whence in 1831 she was removed to the Noveautés, 4 
theatre then standing on the Place de la Bourse. She was to have played 
a principal character in the 7ir‘sa of M. Dumas, but the theatre closed 
before the production of the piece, which was removed, together with the 
actress, to the Salle Ventadour, where it attained a success. Made- 
moiselle Ida next went to the Palais Royal, but soon quitted this temple 
of broad comedy for the more congenial Porte-Saint-Martin, where she 
first appeared in 1833, and where she achieved her greatest triumphs, as 
a heroine of ‘drame.”’ An ill-judging ambition took her, in 1839, to 
the Théatre Francais, where she made but a slight impression. In the 
same year, after a short engagement at the Théatre de la Renaissance, 
she quitted the stage, and in addition to “ Ida” took the name of “ Fer- 


rier,” which was an alteration of her real name “ Ferraud.” She mar- 


' ried M. Dumas in 1842, and M. Chateaubriand was one of the witnesses 


It is preceded by an introduction of | 


of the ceremony. 

Another Fuvst has just made its appearance, in the shape of an opera, 
at the Théatre Lyrique, composed by M. Gounod. The work is by MM. 
Carré and Barbicr, authors of the piece brought out several years ago at 
the Gymnase, and familiar to the English public as the Faust and 
Marguerite of the Princess's Theatre. 

M. Emile Lubbert, director for many years of the French Opera, has 
recently died at Cairo. 

Three new pieces have been produced at the Vaudeville, and another 
at the Variétés. They are all in one act, and of too ordinary a kind to 
merit description. 


Music. 

To the performers already mentioned as engaged by Mr. Smith for the 
Italian Opera at Drury Lane, we have now to add Miss Victoire Balfe, 
in consequence, no doubt, of the great success she has met with at Turia. 
After having appeared there in La Sonnambula, and made an impression 
which those who witnessed her performance at Covent Garden can easily 
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understand, she has sustained the character of Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, 
with, if possible, still greater éclat. In this part (for which she is evi- 
dently completely qualified) she was to have appeared at Covent Garden ; 
but this was prevented by Madame Bosio’s “vested right’ to the role. 
Undoubtedly she will perform it this season at Drury Lane. In the 
Somnanbula she will be supported by Mongini, a tenor new to the Eng- 
lish public, but of high Italian renown—Ginglini, and L. Gra- 
ziani (the tenor), with whom we stated last week that engagements were 

nding, are now enumerated in the list of persons positively engaged. 
The strength of tenors will be immense—Giuglini, Graziani, and Mon- 
gini; but indeed there is similar repletion in every other part of the 
Com . 


| arches on columns. The view along the vista will call to mind the gal- 


pany: F — 
The Pyne and Harrison English Opera at Covent Garden closed on | 


Saturday last. Miss Louisa Pyne had an overflowing benefit, and an 
enthusiastic reception, justly due to her great merit. An address to the 
public, signed by the joint lessees, was circulated in the theatre, contain- 
ing grateful thanks for past favours, and promises of future exertion. 
But these promises were somewhat general : the only thing specific was 
a new opera by Vincent Wallace, to be produced next season, Nothing 
was said of the opera by Bristow, the American composer, promised ever 
since the Pyne and Harrison English Opera began in London. We hope 
that by next season, Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison will have seen the 


propricty of extending their excessively scanty répertoire, and also of 


strengthening their company, which has hitherto been too weak to get up 
any one opera with reasonable completeness. 

The concert of the Vocal Assoc iation, on We dnesday eve ning, was, on 
the whole, an excellent one. Its great feature was Handel's charming 
Cantata, Acis and Galatea, performed in a highly ereditable manner. 
The way in which the magnificent choruses were sung did great honour 
to Mr. Benedict and the large choral body whom he traing so ably; and 
the orchestral portion of the work (which included the beautiful instru- 
mental parts added by Mozart) was admirably executed. The weakness 
lay in the vocal solo performers, who, with the exception of Mr, Santley, 
were by no means “up to the mark.” It is a pity, we think, that this 
important so iety should injure the really interesting concerts by th 
ill-judged economy of not engaging 

The Royal Academy of Music—ow 
Tuesday, the first of its annual series of concerts for th 
pupils. It was held at the roon > of the institution, v 
by amateurs, who take an inter in the Academy and in the pr 
its Gléves. The exhibition wa: on the whole, satisfactory; though it 
was a great defect that there we) no sp ficiency in compo- 
sition, the branch of the art wl h is most important in a great national 


t-rate pertormers, 

lish Conservatoire—gave, last 
exhibition of th 
waded 





hich were e1 


cimens of pi 


school, because it is little tau, by private masters. There was, how- 
ever, an excellent selection o/ sacred music by the great Italian and 
German masters; and several of the young performers distinguished 
themselves. As singers, Miss aura Baxter, Miss Emily Spiller, Miss 
Wyatt, Miss Bramiey, and M.ss Van Noorden, were deservedly ap- 
plauded. Miss Johnstone showed no ordinary attainments as a pianist . 


and Mr. G. H. Thomas (a King’s scholua to be a very fine per- 


former on the violin. 


promise 


Joachim, the great Hanoverian violinist, is expected here in the course of 


next month, and will make his first apperance for the season at the first 
Philharmonic Concert on the 2d of May, Joachim intends to give three 
concerts in May, for the performance of Beethoven's Quartets, especially 
those known as ** Posthumous ;"’ works which as 4 re little understood 
because their public performance (in this country at least) | ireely ey 


been attempted. 











Mrs. Wood—so long and justly celebrated m—though she ha 
long since retired from public life, is still acti ployed as a vocal in- 
structress at Leeds, where she has resided for many vears. We observ: 
that she gave a Concert last week at the Town Hall, when the whole of th 
Sonnambula was sung by her pupils, assisted by the Leeds Festival Chor 
Society. . ; : 

A curious scene is reported at Strasbourg last week. The composer 
Malibran gave a concert, brilliantly attended; just as Madame Malibran 
was stepping on to the stage, M. Malibran was arrested under a Paris judg- 
ment for defamation. The audience tumultuously objected against their own 
disappointment ; and M. Malibran was suflered to go through the concert 
between two gendarmes. Le never sang with more tit 

Fine Arts, 
rue NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 
The question of the National Gallery ettled. The finest site in 


Europe is not to be appropriated to an hotel, but is to remain 


sion of the national collection of pictures ; the present building, which 


in posses- 


s0 ludicrously burlesques the opportunitics of the site, is to be converted 
into a truly handsome and dignified structure. The whole is to be ac- 
complished at the official estimate of 34,000/. At the first blush, what 


we have said would appear to be a promise too large for performancé 
but a comparativ: ly slight explanation would show how it is to be done, 
The present site may be described generally as a very long parallelogram 

The building is bisected, the eastern end being “given to the Royal 
Academy, the northern to the National Gallery ; but as it is henceforward 
to be devoted exclusively to the public « ection the bisection will be 
removed. There is a square portico in front, a semi-circular projection 
in the middle at the back; and at the front a square oblong piece is cut 
outofeach corner. On cach side of the central vestibule is the hall of 
the Separate institution, and each half of the whole eut up into 
many smaller roonis. 

_ The plan proposed by Captain Fowke 
tire space by simplifying the form, The ground plan of the National 
Gallery will now present the aspect of a long strip, say of riband with 
ends perfectly square and broader than the rest of the building. Ther 
will be a square portico in front, with the central projection behind ; and 
at the middle, the whole breadth of the building corresponding to the por- 
tico including the semicireular projection, will be thrown into one spa- 
cious hall, on a level with the “first flo r,”’ approached by great stair- 
cases leading from the entrance hall below. Instead of double side en- 
trances and divided rooms, 
three rooms with a fourth great square room at the end, the entrances of 
all the rooms be ing opposite to cach other and to the staircase, so that 
the three compartments will form but one great saloon, divided as it 
Were, into stalls; while the vista from the top of the staircase will pre- 
‘ent one gallery along the whole length of the building, spanned by 








range is 


, 1 
immensely enlarges the en- 


| from ye quicke,” 


each side of the building§will be divided into | 


} 


| 
| 


leries in the Vatican. 

Still looking down upon the ground plan of the new design, we see 
that the present labyrnth of intersecting walls is entirely removed,—the 
space is cleared away ; the economy of room is such as to give a virtual 
extension to the amount of nearly 130 per cent. The total space for 
pictures and drawings at present, amounts to a little less than 15,000 
square feet. The space proposed would be just short of 34,500 square 
fect. 

The improvement externally is effected with much economy and a 
large result. The dome and cupolas will be removed, together with the 
small secondary four-columned porticos which cut up the space and de 
stroy the effect of the building. In justice to Wilkins, who is said lite- 
rally to have died of mortification at the effect produced by his work, it 
may be observed that he was not a free agent in the design, and never 
intended te place at the top of Trafalgar Square what we now see there. 
The facade designed by Captain Fowke gives us a central portico cle- 
vated on a basement, with eight columns and a pediment above them, 
This part of the building will be elevated by an attic story, but that 
will be concealed by a square parapet, forming the actual centre of the 
building. At each end, in place of the present broken facade, there will 
again be a square entablature, supported by seven columns standing on a 
basement. ‘The top of the edifice, the windows, the columns, the base- 
ment, presenting level lines along the whole length, The effect is 
simple, graceful, and dignified. 

Since the plan and estimates were first constructed, the details have 
been more strictly examined; and we have reason to believe that an 
edifice which will hold three times the present collection of pictures, 
drawings, and sculpture, can be completed at a cost decidedly /ess than 
the 34,000/, stated. 


ruk SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 

Some interesting and valuable examples in various sections of art have 
been, within the last few days, added to the Art Museum at South 
Kensington, having been acquired at Rome and elsewhere in a recent 
visit to Italy by Mr. Cole. Among the specimens is a mosaic of about 
1530, representing a colossal head of St. Peter, a very good example of 
that method of mosaic work from the Papal manufactory which was then 
used, and had been for centuries, in the execution of many great works 
of decoration—as, for example, the tribune of 8. Maria Maggiore and the 
cupola of St. Peter's; the insterstices between the pieces composing the 
mosaic are not filled in, but each is held in its place simply by the layer 
of cement on which they rest. Murray's “ Handbook” directed visitors 
to look out for three curiously-engraved bamboo canes at the Collegio 
Romano. These have been now obtained by Mr. Cole, and brought to 
England: they are remarkable specimens of elaborate workmanship, the 
whole surface being covered with engraved ornament and medallions 
containing representations of scriptural subjects. The earliest, which 
dates from the latter half of the fifteenth century, has 59 subjects, each 
described by a brief Latin legend. Another of Italian, sixteenth century 
work, has 76 medallions, and has the spaces between completely 
filled up with scroll-work and grotesques; rings, probably of precious 
metal, have originally decorated each joint, but these have been re- 
A fine specimen of the Majolica ware of Forli manufacture, has 
also been acquired for the Museum; this is from the collection of Mon- 
Cajana at Rome 


moved, 


enor 


tHE INSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS. 

\ second visit to the Portland Gallery docs not strengthen the favour- 
able impression so commonly given at the first visit by an array of care- 
fully and tastefully painted works of art. The exhibition is remarkable 
for the absence of figure-pieces that arrest attention; though there are 
of considerable and ambition, with names attached to 
them which we have formerly seen affixed to works of some merit. The 
best department in the exhibition is a certain sort of view-taking—land- 
scapes, presenting the survey of a mountain valley with its broken 

sheep trodden path and placid lake; a corner in a wood; a 
glimpse across a meadow country ; a prospect of the sea from the cliffs, 
through the trees, with glancing shadows; the flitting light of an un- 
certain spring morning or the warm steady glow of an autumn morning. 
In this way we have views of various countries, and for miles upon 
miles the eye may traverse with more or less of calm satisfaction. But, 
in these transcripts of nature, the natural is the first necessity ; and 
we cannot help observing that no pictures in this collection are 
free from a certain stereotyped kind of handling that altogether 
mars the effect of nature. If it is a pool surrounded by sedges, the 
sedges rise in parallel lines; if it is the morning sun of October, the sun 
is a patch of white paint which burlesques the unpaintable original ; if 
it is an extensive view there is a too great uniformity of tint, as though 
the painter forgot how much the colours of nature are affected, not only 
by * aérial perspective,” but by the incidence of the light. Thus in one 
of the best pictures of the collection, Mr, Peel's “ October Morning,” the 
piece of ploughed land which recedes downhill from the eye is of the 
same colour with the piece of ploughed land fronting the spectator. Be- 
cause more strictly matter of fact, Mr. Parrot’s architectural views in 
Kouen are among the best pictures: they are good scene painting—a@ 
phrase we use in a sense the reverse of disparaging. But they too are 
afflicted by a too great uniformity of texture. The sky and clouds are 
not unlike the tints upon the architectural ornaments; the men and 
women walking about the streets scareely differ from those sculptured. 

The departures from routine are not happy, mainly for want of honest 
work. Mr. Raven calls his view of growing crops “ crops greene, drawn 
printed in black letter; as if the nomination in the cata- 
logue were to assist us in appreciating the picture! It seems to be in- 
tended for Prv-Raphaclitism applied to landscape ; but it violates the very 
spirit of Pra-Raphaclitism. Notwithstanding the defiance of established 
routine in the direct presentment of harsh colours, the stalks of the grow- 
ing corn are all parallel; and the ears are represented by a certain dotted 
pattern, Amongst the most remarkable pictures in the collection are 
some strange works; the strangest of all being a wonderful mountain 
scene of the town of Varallo, with the sculptor Fiamingo explaining to 
Bernardino Caim a group of figures in terra cotta, intended to people the 
new Jerusalem,—Caim with his cotton eyebrows, the terra cotta popula- 
tion as large and real as the living Italians, the whole company like 


some size 


ground ; 
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figures from some biblical tapestry wonderfully transferred to a John-Mar- 
tinesque dream of scene-painting. 

It is not any one quality which makes a painter, nor two, but many 
combined. A man may show some of the best faculties and not prove to 
us that he is an artist. Amongst the most promising pictures of the col- 
lection is one called ‘“‘ Early Lovers’’—a young boy and girl, taken from 
country life, who have been walking by a rosy pathway. They have 
stopped just as the youth was crossing a style, astride of which he re- 
mains, while the girl has seated herself on one of the steps. The truth 
of the picture lies in the movement and sect of her features; in the plain 
treatment of her figure, which is pretty, although hidden in coarse and 
homely clothing; in the natural flesh and blood of her whole frame; and 
in the earnest, direct, unstudied manner with which she grasps the 
youth’s hand,—you can see the pressure, clinging and undoubting,— 
while she earnestly listens as if her whole heart depended upon the truth 
of what he is saying to her. So far well; but the artist cannot paint a 
rose, nor give his breathing girl an atmosphere, nor show us the per- 
spective of life as it is in those rural districts; so that he encumbers this 
pair of “ early lovers” with an entourage of indifferent furniture, and 
stubborn roses that would not adorn the paper of a suburban parlour. 





ALBERT SMITH’S CHINESE MUSEUM. 

The special act, by Mr. Albert Smith, of decorating three of the ante- 
rooms to his Salle in Piccadilly within the last month, with objects of 
art and curiosity illustrative of Chinese manners, not only calls for 
remark, but suggests the inquiry why this gentleman should not gradually 
create a separate and distinct museum which shall lead his visitors 
and the general public to appreciate the social conditions—in its whims, 
eccentricities, excellence, or defects—of this peculiar and vast division 
of the human race. Besides pictorial reminiscences of his travel, here 
are scenes of “ the merchant Puntinqua’s garden at Canton,” the pro- 
cession of furniture and gifts of a Chinese Bride on the day of her wed- 
ding, and the staple pursuits of tea-packing, cultivating rice. Here too 
are arms, shields, and gingalls taken from pirate junks, reed organ from 
Siam, model of a Chinese tanka, Chinese money (cash) 1000=1 dollar, 
Mandarin’s boots, coolie’s hat, sacred sword made of cash, cafas made of 
young date palm, bamboo chair (Hongkong), the crosses upon which the 

risoners of the Chinese revolution were cut to pieces alive by order of 
feh, portrait of A-Tye, a Macao tanka girl, by Lamgua of Canton, 
double sword, or two-in-one, pipes used for smoking opium, policeman’s 


hat, shaving stool and dish, washstand, screws, ornaments, and bamboo | 


furniture ; paintings on rice-paper of the different modes of executing 


Chinese revolutionists, joss-house, kites, bamboo blinds, as well as some | 


native paintings on glass. Indeed the articles themselves, not being 
overcrowded, and being deposited either in, or adjoining to, a waiting- 
room furnished with newspapers and writing materials, (one visitor 


actually asked why postage stamps were not supplied gratuitously), and | 
where telegraph forms are kept for general use, certainly form a feature | 


worthy to be noticed, independently of the entertainment and its own 
particular attractions. 





We are solicited to insert the expression of a wish from some of the 
frequenters of the museum at South Kensington that the new galleries 
for the Turner and Vernon collections will be open to the public on 


certain evenings in the week on the same regulations as the apartments | 


containing the Sheepshanks’ pictures. 

The annual public exhibition of the French Photographic Society is to 
take place from the 15th April to the 15th June this year, in the South- 
east pavilion of the Palace of Industry in the Champs-Elyseés. Im- 
portant inventions having been made during the last twelve months in 
the art of taking sun-pictures, it is believed that this year’s exhibition 
will be an unusually interesting one. 

There is at present in course of construction in the Champ-Elysées a 
panorama of the Capture of Sebastopol, erected by a limited Nability 
company, which counts among its shareholders no fewer than seven gene- 
rals, all of Crimean repute. The manager of the affair is Colonel Lang- 
lois, an officer well known for his exploits at Inkermann, who, it is said, 
has invested his whole fortune in the undertaking. 
gigantic dimensions of this new show may be formed from the fact that 
the canvass on which the panorama is to be painted measured rather 
more than 3500 square yards, and that the expenses of construction are 
calculated at 200,000 francs, or about 80007. 

One essential difference between the administrations of the Royal 
Academy and the Old Water Colour Society, which has not been promi- 
nently noticed by the public interested in the adjustment of their claims, 
is the distribution of revenue obtained from the exhibition of their works. 
The Royal Academy, frugally or otherwise as it may be thought, spends 
its income in schools, Kc. for public use and advantage ; the Water Colour 
painters divide the funds resulting from their annual display among 
themselves. 

Messrs. Lonsdale are selling a group of engravings, (old as they be,) 
of much interest to all musicians. Portraits of Bartleman, the bass of 
the celebrated glee-party, 8. Webbe, the Homer, and Bishop, the Horace, 
of glee music, will awaken pleasant associations in the minds of all lovers 


An idea of the | 


of the English harmonies of this particular character; and there are | 


others whose counterfeit presentment is essential to a right understand- 
ing of musical art; for how much less you know of a man’s spirit and 
meaning until you have seen them by the light of his countenance. 


ae Crate. 


TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 22. 

Bankrupts.—Samven Cocksnaw, Horse Shoe Court, Ludgate Street, printer— 
Wituam Joxrs, Isleworth, coal-merchant—Joun FRANKS CHITTENDEN, St. John’s 
Park Villas, Upper Holloway, surgeon—Henry Hent, St. George’s Terrace, Liver- 
pool Road, Islington, chemist—James Perrrr, Bowling Green Row, Woolwich, 
carrier—AARon JENNENS and Joun Berrrice, Birmingham, papier maché manu- 
facturers—Tuomas Poo. Brerret, Walsall, grocer—THomas HESLIWELL, Hipper- 
holme, Halifax, Yorkshire, innkeeper—Witiiam CHADWICK, Leeds, dyer—Joun 
CuItton, Sheffield, tailor—Jonn Suretcrirr, Worksop, boot-maker, 4 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 25. 
Bankrupts.—Henry James VaNzoELeN Rocers and Atrrep GLapstoyr, Billiter 
Street, City, ship-brokers—Jonn Wenner ReEEp, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, 
cer—James CaLkin, Rothbury, Northumberlandshire, draper—Tnomas LEaxKr, 
junior, Nottingham, upholsterer—Joun Wuurrr, Leicester, joiner—Josern Rep- 
woop, Charminster, Dorsetshire, apothecary—Joun BrerNarp MunkKenneck, West 
Hartlepool, tailor—Epwarp Ca: ow, Billiter Street, City, shipowner, 
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Saturd. | Monday. | Tuesday. Ww ednes./ Thurs. Friday, 
RE PR oe 
SperCen Consols ceevesesees covces| 963 | 96} | 96} 96} 96} % 
Ditto fer Account .... -| 963 | 96% 7 96} 96) 96} 
3 per Cents Reduced | shut | — — =< an 
New 3 per Cents ..... ++| Shut ; | —— Pac 
Long Annuities |< —_— — ai 
Annuities 1855 ......+. --| shut | -—— _ —_— oa 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .. | owt | — —_ jO ean 
Tudia Stock, 10) per Cent ° —— | 220 , = 2) 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diet . 36 SS ee %6 
Exchequer Bonds, 1854 ...... |— | —— | 100 | wo ft d 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .......-..+0++ { —_—ii— iM Mb 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Austriam .....eeecceeeees 5p.Ct 72 WeOMD cecccccccccscsces d4ip.ct Oat 
Belgian .. 44 — 99} Mexican .. 3 | pT) 
Ditto..... .24— | —— | Peruvian ........ fh — | 81 
Brazilian ......... 5 — oe Portuguese 1853 . dt — | “6 
Ihuenos Ayres ... 6 — | 80 | Russian oo .ceceeeeeeeeees 56 — Mu 
Chilian ......... 6 — lost | Sardinian : 5 — | wt 
Danish ., 56 — lol | Spanish er +4 
Ditto..... SHORE — Ditto New Deferred ...... 3 — | 308 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders - 643 Ditto Passive | 
Ditto..... coccceceesa = 1024 Turkish..... 93 
Preach .cccccce 3t— | aa WENO ccccscoscceccccet 433 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rarrwaves— ; Banks— 
Bristoland Excter......- 93} } Australasian ......0+sseeeeeeees $ 
Caledonian..........++ | Bak ' British North Ame Chins 
Chesterand Holyhead ., | 4b} City ..... eccceccevees 6 
Eastern Counties | 68 Colonial se seeeseceeeees 2 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.....+++ 733 Commercial of London ........ 
Glasgow and South-Western... ay Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. ij 
Great Northern .......00eeeeeee 1033 London ..6-ccceeeeee one 
Great South. and West.Ireland.| —— London and County ...... . 285 
Great Western. .....ceeceeerees 59 London Chrtd. link. of Australia 24} 
Lancashire and Yorkshir nol 95) London Joint Stock........ on iF 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... 85 |} London and Westm m 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 1123 } —— 
London and Blackwall ........ 64 Na — 
London and North-Western,... %) Ne — 
London and South-Western,... 934 | Oriental .. rh 
Manchester, Shettield ,& Lincoln.| 3h | Provincial _— 
Midland ........seseees eenece & South Australia... mo 
Midland Great Western (Ireland Union of Australi 53; 
North British. .........eeeeees Union of London. 263 
North-Eastern—Berwick. . Unity... .ccncccecesece 
North-Eastern—York......... Western Bank of London, : 28) 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton , Docxs— j 
Scottish Central .......6.e000. | East and West India........... _ 
Scottish Midland.......... S RaemPem cccccccccecce 914 
South Eastern and Dover, St. Katherine 89 
Eastern of France....... ? Wheterte ccccccccccscccccccccces 102} 
Fast Indian ‘ 34 ' MiscELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne . 2 Australian Agricultural,....... 33} 
Grand Trunk of Canada 36 British American Land, . eons -- 
yreat Indian Peninsular ., lol} Canada .....scccsees 2 
treat Western of Canada , 15s | Crystal Paiace..... 1 
Paris and LYOMS ...66.+++e0.- 335 Electric Telegraph lu 
Mines— | General Steam..... — 
Australian. ....... i | London Discount. ot 
Brazilian Imperial. lt | National Discount........ ‘* 4, 
Ditto St. John del Re _ | Peninsular and Oriental Steam M 
Cobre Copper....... i-—- Royal Mail Steam,......6++0++ 63 
Rhymney Lron .....ceeeeeeeeres 24 South Australian ........600+5. - 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. e . Per ton : 
>i i : Copper, Brit. Cakes £112 10 © .. £0 v 
Fore ‘ign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 | foo, Welsh Bars.... 700..758 
Mexican Dollars ........cee00+ - © © © | Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0.. 2 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... - © 5 22 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 6 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 25. 
a & s. 8. . *. ie 
Wheat,R. 0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 43 to 46 Fine...... 65to66 Indian Corn. 30todl 
, o— Foreign,R. 34—45 Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed.. 22-2 
White F. 55 Maple .... 35— 38 Fine .. 
Rye .nccccce White . 35—37 Poland . 
Barley eee Blue - Oo— @ Fine.. 
D Malting .. 3 Beans cks 34— 38 Potato.. 
New .ccco. Ff '—43 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Harrow... 37—42 Fine..., 27 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


For the Week ending March 19. 





















Wheat..... Go. 34. 1 RE sccocce 36s. 4d.) Wheat.... 40s. 6d. | Rye .....+- 2s. Od, 
a z 4 Bes . 41 $ Barley .... 34 © | Beans n 
Oats ....... 23 69 Peas .....+. 40. 64 Oats ...... 23 O + Peas....+++ 2 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 

Town - made 43s Butter—RBest Fresh, 16s. doz 
Seconds... — 36 Carlow, 5/. ts. to 61. ts, per owt 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship Bacon, Irish .........+- per ewt. 5748. — om. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... Cheese, Cheshire, fine sm #4 

American ......- per barrel | Derby, pale a 

GND . ccccconncecassees 22 | Hams, York ......... — % 

Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LeapDENHALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or Cattie aT THE 
s. d. s.d s. d. 8. s. a. s. a. CAaTTLE- MARKET 

«++ 3 dto3l0tod 2 4 6to5 @to5 4 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 310—4 2—4 8 410—5 6—6 © RBeasts., 3,263 ...-+ bab 
Veal... 3 G—4 2—410. 44—5 4—5 8 Sheep.. 
Pork... 3 0—3 4—44. 3 8-4 0—4 4, Calves.. 
Lamb. 0 0—0 O0—0 0 .... © —0 O0O—0 O° Pigs... 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 62s. to 76s. Down Tege ....++++++ per tb. 19d to Ode 
Mid and East Kent ditto s0 — 140 Half-bred Wethers ......++++> —— = 
Sussex ditto... 60 — 70 | Leicester Fleeces... 16} — 18 
Farnham ditto .. o— Oo Mm — 16) 


Combing Skins... 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. WHitecnaret. CrmBEaLand. 




















Hay, Good ...c-eceee 758. CO BEB cecccereees B08. CO BES ceeeeeeeene 88s. to — 
Inferior - 55 = — 60 60 — 70 es 
New ... se o=— 0 o-—_— 0 o-—- 0 
Clover ....... . 9 —105 100 — 105 we — 
Wheat Straw ...... - 2 — 30 26— 2 = s 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. oe 
Tea, Souchong, fine, perIb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45. 2d. to ; ; e 
Congou, fine .....e0606. 2 1 —2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 8 — ° 8 
Pekoe, flowery .... 4 O—5 0 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 4; — Pr e 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 0 — . 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. 0d. to 95s. 0d.) Guano, Peruvian. per ton .250 | ow .¢ 
Good Ordinary ........ 48s. Od. to 538. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 54 6 — 76 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 46s. 0d. to 65s. Od.! BeWE coccscsestce 5 0=— ao 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 19s. 0d. to 25s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 41 : = e 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27s. 6}d. } Brown...-++ eee 40 aye 
West India Molasses .... 13s. Od. to 18s. 6¢.| Linseed Oil... 29 0 43 6 
POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil es 45 0 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 80s.to 90s. i ° ps se 
” Shaws.......+ 80 — 0 0 Re 4 
York Regents.......-- ++. 90 —110 | Coals,Hetton......-. M4 oe 
Bcotch 49 ceccees-o++sscoce. OO — 0 Tees ..cuee 
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March 26, 1859.] 


SPECTATOR, 


THE 





rein . a » . 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE,— 
) Farewell Season of Mr. Cuantrs Kean as Manager. 
The Public is respec tfully informed, that Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Ksan's Annual Benefit will take place on Monday March 
the 28th, when will be produced the Historical Play of 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH being the last Shakespearean 
ival under the existing management Shakespeare's 
orical play of KING HENRY THE FIFTH, will under 


rev 
his ‘ 
be repeated every evening until the loth of 


st 
approval 
April 


J ‘i , ‘4 > ls ‘ 
NSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.— 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent Street, W., oppo 
site the Polytechnic. The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
TION of the WORKS of LIVING PAI RS is NOW 
OPEN DAILY from 9 till dusk, Admission, One Shilling 
Catalogue, Sixpence, 








BELL SMITH, Secretary 


FANDEL COMMEMORATIO? 














Ticket Notice.—The Office at EXETER HALL will be 
opened to the Patrons of the Festival, and the public gene 
rally, from and after Tex o'CLock tH18 Day, for the issue of 
Vouchers for Tickets, which for the present may be sclectea 
from the Numbered Plan 

Immediate application is requisite to secure the best 





seats 
Exeter Hall, March 16th 


I ANDEL COMMEMORATION 
FESTIVAL, 1859. CRYSTAL PALACE 
The Directors have the pleasure to announce that this 
great CENTENARY MUSICAL FESTIVAL, the prepara 
tions for which have occupied the closest consideration for 
nearly three years, will take place as follows; 
.Monday, June 20th 














lections 

Sampson, Jud 
ISRAEL IN EGY 

Commencing 

The Orchestra in the G 


Wednesday, June 22d. 


Friday, June 24th 
at One o'clock 
t Transept, now being extended 
to the clear width of 216 fi or double the diameter of the 
dome of St. Paul's Cathedral,) will be rendered capable of 
accommodating nearly FOUR THOUSAND CHORAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, who will be selected 
with the greatest care from the variou- metropolitan, pro- 
vincial, and continental orchestras, cathedral choirs, and 
choral associations, presenting a combination of musical 
executive talent far exceeding any previous undertaking 
The Orchestral arrangements for this unparalleled musical 
congress will be under the direction of THE SACKED 
HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL Conductor, 
MK. COSTA 
Tickets will be issued according to priority of application 
at the following rates ; 
Central Numbered ( Two Guineas and Half the set for the 
Stalls, in lettered ; three days, or if for one or two days 
OS eae ' Performances only, One Guineacach 
Seats not number ( Twenty five shillings the set, or Half 
ed, but reserved a-Guinea each for one or two davs 
in side blocks. . . |) Performances. 

Preference will be given to application for sets of tickets 
The Ticket Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at No 
Exeter Hall, are now open for the issue of Vouchers; where 
the plans of seats may be inspectec, and the fall programme 
of arrangements, with block plans may be had on either 
written or personal application. No application can be at 
tended to unless accompanied by a remittance of the 
nt ; and all cheques or post-oftice orders sent to either 
are to be made payable to the order of Gronar 

Grove, Esq., Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company 
By order, GEORGE GROVE 
March 16th 1859 Secretary 
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W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
Broad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey. In 

stituted 1719.—SPECIAL APPEAL.—A Call having been 
made on this old established Charity to dispose of 1000/. of 
its capital, in order to meet pecuniary en ments of im 
ate and pressing urgency, a Governe 
red to PRESENT 1007. provided ning 
be found to contribute cach the same amount 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that they 
have received promises of the following contributions, viz 
—James Walker, Esq. LL.D. 100/.; Charles Rawlings, Esq., 
100/.; Miss Hoare, 100/.; “* A Lady,” 1007.; John Dickinson, 
Tisq., 100l.; Mrs. Mary Chandler, 1007. ; J. ¢ 1007, ; a mem 
ber of the House Committee, 100/. The two last named sums 
have been promised on condition of the whole amount of 
1000/. being assured to the Hospital before the 3!st in 
stant, and the Committee therefore most earnestly appeal 
to the benevolent for the two additional donations re 
quired to enable the charity to realise the amount pro 
posed 

20,580 individuals were received as In and Out Patients 
during the past year, including 14,910 accidents and urgent 
cases admitted at all hours of the day and night, without 
letters of recommendation. 

Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by the 
Jomt Treasurers, The Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie, MP 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Co.), 1, Pall Mall East, and 
PR. Hoare, Esq. (Messrs. Hoare), Fleet Street, or by 
the Secretary at the Westminster Hospital, 8.W. 

F. J. WILSON, Secretary 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

more than twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, cither use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver 

A small useful plate chest, containing a set, cuarantced of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 


















other persons can 
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Hei GEe Hz 
£ £54 sd. £ad 
12 TaMe Forks... .1 280 06 3100 
!2 Table Spoons. «5 28 o@ 3100 
12 Dessert Forks . 2 1150 20 200 
12 Dessert Spoons . | 110 20 2100 
t A SPOOMS.........00 0 140 wo LI8O 
“22 Spoons, gt. bowls . 0 11 0150 o8e 110 
2 Sauce Ladles.......... 070 0 86 O16 OMO 
!Gravy Spoon,.........0 80 O110 O13¢ 0160 
2Salt Spoons, git. bowls. 0 40 © 50 0 60 O76 
1 Mustard do. git. bowl.. 0 20 © 26 6 30 © 39 
' Pairof Sugar Tongs... 0 30 © 39 © 50 0 70 
Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 40 176 2120 1180 
i Butter Knife . 036 659 670 0 80 
1 Soup Ladle... 0130 ©0176 1006 110 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 040 049 © 59 © 86 
Total....... M6 WIS 17M 2 49 


- Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
host to conta and a relative number of knives 
& 2! Ss sets, cruet and liqueur fram 
Writers, eg , Xe. at proportionate prices. All kinds 
“eo plating done by the patent process 

TLustrated Catalogues sent per post) free. 

7), Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; 
sad 4,5, and 6, Perry's Place, London.—Fstablished 1820 
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I ONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 

4 TION.—A PUBLIC MERTING will be held at Wil 
Jumes's, on Monpay Next, 26th 
Farl of Cantiste in the Chair, in 
aid of the Funds for the purchase of the premises occupied 
by the Institution, and the release of the Trustees from 
their liabilities. AN who are desirous of promoting popular 
education, and improving the condition of the working 
classes are earnestly requested to attend 


lis's Rooms, King Street, St 
Mancn, at One o'clock, the 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
WO COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 














and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com 
pany’s Agents Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
3 WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 


: London, January 1, 1859. 

TORTHFLEET DOCKS and LONDON 
QUAYS COMPANY, LIMITED 

OFFICES—10, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.¢ 





Carrrac 1,500,0007, is 75,000 Snanes or 201. rach 

With power to the Directors at any time to increase the 
Capital to © the requirements of the 
Company, t of 25,000 shares of 20/7. each, which 


will be first instance to the then existing 





the issue 

offered in the 

Shareholders 
Deposit 2/. 10s 


per share, /. of which is to be paid on 


application 

Directors 
Chairman.—The Right Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, M_P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—James Nugent Daniel, Esq. (Chairman 





of the Blackwall, and Tilbury and Southend Railways 
Sir James D. Elphinstone, Bart. M.I. Portsmout! 
William H. Furlonge, Esq. (Messrs. Magalhaens, 
Co.) 75, Mark Lane, City 
Lord Alfred Hervey, M P. 6, St. James's Square 
Patrick Douglas Hadow, ctor of the 
and Oriental St 
Rear- Admiral Sir 
‘lace, Kingston, Surrey 
John Dawson Lowden, Esq 
Lieutenant-Colonel Neville 





and 





Reay 


Peninsular 






K-C.B. Norbiton 





‘ 
Lambert, 


Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park 
, 5, John Street, Berkeley Square 











Robert Pulsford, Esq. 58, Upper Belrayve Street, Belgrave 
Square 

George Edgar Ranking, Fsq. (Messrs. John Ranking and 
Co.) 11, St. Helen's Place 


Henry Tootal, Esq. (Chairman of North and South Western 
Railway Junction, and Deputy-Chairman of the Shrop 
shire Union Railway and Canal Company 

Francis Wright, Psq. Butterley Iron works, and Osmaston 
Manor, Derbyshire 

With power to add to their number 

Joseph Barber, Esq. Brewer's Quay, Lower Thames Street, 
will join the Board after the formal transfer of his pro 
perty to the Company 

Consulting Enginees 
John Hawkshaw, Esq., 33, Great George Street, Westminster 
Enginecr—sir Charles Fox, 8, New Street, Spring Gardens 
Bankers 
Messrs. Currie and Co. 29, Cornhill, and the London and 
Westminster Bank, Lothbury 
Solicitors 
Messrs. W. Murray, Son, and Hutchins, 11, Birchin Lane 
. Brokers 
Hill, Faweett, and Hill, 29, Threadnee jle Street. 
Secretary—James Le Geyt Danicll, Esq 


Messrs 


THF object of the NORTHFLEET DOCKS AND LONDON 
QUAYS COMPANY, LIMITED, isto provide the Port 
of London with the following, among other, important 
advantages— 

DRY DOCKS—The Port of London, as compared with 
Liverpool, Southampton, and many other Ports in the 
United Kingdom, is greatly deficient in Dry Dock ac 
commodation. It is a remarkable fact that there are no 
Drv Docks on the Thames belonging to any of the exist 
ing Dock Companies, whereas Liverpool, for example, 
possesses eighteen Dry Docks, besides those at Birken 
head, capable of receiving ships of the largest ton 
nage, Which at present cannot be accommodated in any 
Dock in the Thames 

INCREASED WET DOCK GENERAL ACCOMMODA 
TION .—The crowded state of the river above Woolwich 
renders navigation tedious, dangerous, and expensive ; 
and this, in addition to the want of Dry Docks, compels 
steamers and other vessels, especially those of the larger 
class, to avoid the Port of London. Nevertheless there 
is a greater concentration of shipping in the Thames 
than in any other Port in the World, and the Trade of 
London with all parts of the globe is rapidly and steadily 
nereasing. This is proved by the statistics of the Board 
ef Trade Reports, which further show that the Port of 
London paid, in the year 1856, 4,761,4167. more than all 
the other Ports ofthe United Kingdom put together, while 
during the last thirty years no proportionate increase in 




















Dock accommodation has taken place, 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION WITH RATLWAYS.—It is 
of importance that Merchants aud Shippers should be 


enabled to avail themselves, to the fullest extent, of the 
advantages afforded by the existing lines of Railway, 
for the direct conveyance of imports and exports to and 
from any part of Great Britain without the delay and 
expense of cartage, wharfage, and lighterage, in transit 
PLANS and ESTIMATES of the whole undertaking have 
been carefully prepared, and have been investigated by 
a Committee appointed for that purpose. The Reports 
of the rincers show a sum of 2,000,0007. will be suffi 
cient t urry out the undertaking in its integrity, leav 
ing an ample margin for the purchase of the propertics ; 
and the Engineers have named to the Directors eminent 
Contractors, who are willing to take and guarantee the 
execution of all the works within the estimates. It is 
tended, however, to construct the Works at North 
fleet, by gradual operations, according to the require 
mentsof commerce, and it is not expected that more 
than 1,250,000/. will be called up within the first cighteen 
months; no call to exceed 2/. 10s. per share 


f the Directors not deeming it advisable to 
posit will be returned to the Shareholders, 
less the 7 inary expenses, which will not, under any 
circumstances, exceed 5*, per share 

Applications for Shares to be made to the Secretary, at 
the offices of the Company ; to the Brokers, Messrs. Hill, 
‘ ned Hill, 29, Threadneedle Street, London ; also 
i. Neilson, Esq. Liverpool ; William Mewburn, B-q 


















in 









In the eve 


proceed, the « 













Nathaniel Lea, Esq. Birmingham; Thomas 
Fsq. and Harry Hughlings, Esq. Halifax 
Ewan 1 Auld, Glasgow ; William Bell, Esq 
John dat, Esq. Dublin; from all of whom 





ube 
ses, and Forms of Application for Shares, 


][OLLOWAY'S PILLS AN INCOM- 

PARANLE MEDICINE for the CURE of BILE and 
INDIGESTION .—Extract of a letter from Mr. James Hen 
shall, of Ashton-under-Lyme, dated June 28, 1854. To Pro 
fessor Holloway.—“Sir—I was for a considerable period 
afflicted with indigestion, attended with frequent sickness, 
loss of appetite, giddiness, headache, drowsiness, and dim- 
ness of sight, together with a generally disorganised consti- 
tution, which detied the effect of a variety of reputed medi- 
cineas ; and deriving no benefit therefrom whatever I com 
menced taking your pills, and am bound in gratitude to con- 
fexs that they have been the sole means of curing me, as I 
now enjoy perfect health.""—The pills are composed of rare 
baleams, without a grain of any mineral substance 


may be obtained 











| July, 1858 
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LEON LILLO and Co. 


M. BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Panis 
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QC . G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
\ LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec- 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
by PF. Tuim™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
either to Sig. Vourr, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 
W.; orto Mr, Taine, Forcign Bookseller, 3, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square 


y nr wr , 

TO the NOBILITY and GENTRY,— 

A Gentleman of experience, who has the management 
of houschold property belonging to relatives and himself, 
being desirous of filling up his spare time, OPFERS his 
SERVICES to a Lady or Gentleman as AGENT or COLLEC 
TOR of RENTS, &ce References of the highest respecta 
bility and security if required. Address, X. Y.,at Locke's, 
119, Regent Street, W 


<OPN SD . rN 

[{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Karepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2°. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
8s. pint. Kriedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 
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, W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 68 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians, clothing for gentle-* 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and ciyi- 
lians dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies tfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dock yards), Woolwich 


yy Ww , , pw »xY 
\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHEKRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. perdoz 
“I tind your wine to be pure and unadulterated 
“Hy. Lerneey, M.D. London Hospital.” 
Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi- 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 
Colonial Brandy, l5s. per Gallon. Wertea and Hvoonss, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C 
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\ ULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and out last 
either. Hose and tubing for agricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India- 
rubber kept in stock and made to order Testimonials, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI, 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty 
rp Te ‘ var hl , > 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
puine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wiiwiasm Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
“ Blizaheth Lazenby,”’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows— This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


-w . . 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
with BROWN and POLSON'S name, has now the 
above trade mark on each packet 
For Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
Root, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids 
The Lancet says, “ This is superior to anything of the kind 
known."’—See Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
and Muspratt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 6d. per 
l6o0z. packet. Partscey, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron 
monger Lane, London 


wy . . 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
I USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Sranca is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hea Masesty's Lavyokess says, that 
although she has tried 
Whoueaten, Rice, ano ornen Powper Sraacues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Grasoow anv Lonpon. 


Mf APPIN'S “ SHILLING” RAZORS, 
4 Warranted good by the Makers. 
MAPPIN’'S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 
MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS ‘suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) 
Shave well for Ten Years. 


MAPPIN'S DRESSING CASES AND 


TRAVELLING BAGS £. 











is 








TRADE 


MARK. 




















ather Dressing Case, fitted........ oooe 8 OB 











Gentleman's 
Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted ...... 22 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 3 12 
Do do. do. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 40 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 
Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket...... 6 lo 
Gentleman's 16-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles,compiete 10 0 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Hag, fitted 
with every necessary, very handsome, complete.... 14 5 
Enamel Leather Lady’s Travelling Bag, 13-in. Lined 
Silk, fitted with 14 Articles, Outside Pocket, com- om 


plete... .s.sees ecececescoccsesseres . eee 
Morocco Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, Lined Silk, 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 


Do do do. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete ......+-+.+5+ . &s 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag, 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete........-++++ 616 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Rag, 
15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com i 
» 


plete conse 
Levant Leather Lady's 

15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and 

Rottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete .. 22 0 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
t, CITY, LONDON 
r 








67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREE 
Manufactory— Queen's Curcsat Woras, Su 
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(JARDS FOR THE MILLION, WED- 


DING, VISITING, and BUSINESS. A COPPER 
PLATE, elegantly engraved, and 50 best cards printed for 
2s. Sent (post free) by Anruur Gaancer, Cheap Stationer, 
&c. 308, High Holborn, London. 

Beene. Where to Buy, What to 

Bu How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En- 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8. Brvivs, City 
Furniture Ware houses, 9, 10, 11, Finsbury Terrace, City 
Road. Goods delive red free to any part of the kingdom, and 
exchanged if not approved. Inspection invited. Note our 
181. Rosewood or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in 


velvet. 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
52, Fleet 


Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52. Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5 


. ° ° 
ADIES of delicate complexion who 
suffe from exposure to cold winds and damp atmo- 
sphere, will tind immediate and soothing relief in the appli- 
cation of ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR. This unique botani- 
cal preparation allays all irritation and tenderness of the 
skin, removes cutaneous disfigurements, freckles, and tan, 
and produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a delicacy 
and softness of the neck, hands, and arms. Perseverance in 
its application promotes a free exercise of those important 
functions of the skin so essential for the preservation of 
health, and attainment of a beautiful complexion. Price 
4s. 6d. and = 6d. per bottle.—Caution: The words “ Row 
,” &c. are on the wrapper, and A. ROW 
INS in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton 
Garden, London ; and by chemists and perfumers. 


The . . 

HAS DSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


y *] Ty as Pl 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and a Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 


M TROT tah ™ 
) APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
J! and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN LKROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint- 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup- 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Roome, 
67 and 68, Kixo Wittiam Sraeer, London Bridge, cou 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVERK PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curierny Works 

Fi 












































S#Errieto. idle Double King’s Lily 
Page Thread. Pattn. Pattn 

d. £8.d. £5,.d. £s.d 
12 Table Forks, best quality i 16 02H0 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto...... 1146 02H0 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto..... 1702002402H0 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 0 2002 40 2H0 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto ....... ®©1404170 110 
2 Sauce Ladies, ditto. 0 0100 O110 0136 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto 7 060106 O10 0180 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 68 010 0RO OMO 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto.. 3 180260 30 0 3¢€ 
i re i 0360456060070 
1 Pair F ish Carvers, ditto. 1 0 0 110 1M0 Lise 
1 Butter Knife, ditto...... 9030050060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto .. ° 0 0160 0176 1 O68 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt) 0 na 0 018 0 110 
Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 1 16 6 61713 C 21 4¢ 

Any article can be had separately at the same prices 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8s. ; Onc 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz. 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 I4-irch, 


101. 10s.; Cruct Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and Cof 





fee Rervice, Ol. 10s. ‘Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 
rdinary Medium Rest 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
£ Es. Ped 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 
Ivory Handles ...........-005 40 3 60 4120 
14 Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto... 140 1M6 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers 076 one 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto 86 0120 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers . 76 o1e0 
1 Steel for Sharpening .......... 30 040 
Complete Service ......... 4160 6186 91 € 


Messrs. Marrin's Table Knives still maintain their unri 
valled superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City 

London ; Manufac tory, , Queen's 8 Cutle ry Works, § he ffi 1c ld 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belginm) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEDILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
from the rapidity of its curative effects, is not only im- 
measurably the most efficacious and the most economical, 
but rvs ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND APTER 
taste is attested by innumerable opinions of Physicians and 
Surgeons of European repuation, from which the following 

extracts are selected :— 

“ Dr. De Jongh’s Oil does not cause nausea and indiges- 
tion.”"—A. B Granv iLLe, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Author of ‘ The 
Spas of Germany.’” 

“1 have tasted your Oil, and find it not at all nauscous—a 
very om! recommendation. "—SHERIDAN Musrratr, Esq 





«Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is more palhtable t o most patients 
han the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil.’ Rapevyers 
Hat, Esq. M.D. Consumption Hospital, own RR, 

“ Children will take it without objection, and when it ix 
given them often cry for more.”-—Tuomas Hunt, Esq. 
F.R.C.8. Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 


Sold onry in Impraiat Half-pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s. 90. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonon’s sig- 
nature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE I8 GENUINE. IN THE COUNTRY 

y respectable Chemists. 
IN LONDON BY MIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, W.C 











THE SPECTATOR. 
\ vow ready, } 


HAT should the RE PRESEN TATION 
WILKINS. 


BE? or Reform Measures Considered, by J. W. 
J AMES Riveway, 


Piccadilly 





and all Booksellers. 





~ On m the 3lst instant will be published, price 2s. 6d, 
Part 
MuUE ENGLISH C YCLOP. EDIA OF 
ARTS and SCIENCES. Being the Fourth Divi- 
sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP_EDIA, conducted by 
CuARLEs Kyicur. 
London: Brapuury 











and Evans, 1], Bouverie Strect. 


Just published, with May - ys and Plans, price 7s. 6d. 


clot 
TOTES OF A ‘CLERICAL FUR- 
i LOUGH, SPENT CHIEFLY IN THE HOLY 
LAND. By the Rev. Roserr Bucnanay, D.D 
Biackie and Son, Warwick Square, City, London ; 
and all Booksellers. 





sap Rvo. cloth, 3s 6d.; stitched 


a wray 

}PISODE POLITIQUE en ITALIE de 

y 1848 1 1858. Par Madame la Comtesse M. Mar- 
rvint Grovio Detta Torre née Comtesse de Salasco 
Pallavicini. 

London: W. Jerrs, Fore ign B 

Family, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, 
Brighton, 


On Wednesday, 


ookseller to the Royal 
King’s Road, 


feap. Svo. 6s. 
XE Ww S of GOD, Sermons 
by Cnances Kinesiey, Rector of Eversley. 
By the same Author, 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 


3s. 6d. 


= GooD 3 


TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. [Fifth 
Editien. 2s. 6d. 

ANDROMEDA and OTHER POEMS Second 
Edition. 5s, 

HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Sirand. 


: NEW WORK ON 

This day, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
price 28s, 

IVILIZED AMERICA, 


Cottey Grarray, late Her 


AMERICA, 
with a Coloured Map, 


THOMAS 
Majesty's 


By 
Britannic 






Consul for the State of Massachusetts ; Author of ** A 
Ilistory of the Netherlands,” ‘ Highways aud By- 
ways, * &e. 


s that a passing traveller 
is often an air of phi- 
and his delinea- 
ss of 


* The author enters on topic 
would hardly diseuss. There 
losophical inquiry about his manner, 
tions go below manners or morals to those fi 
human nature, on which morals and every thing 
ultimately depend.”’—Spec/ator. 
Loudon: Brapsury and Evans, 

Vleet Street. 


tip 
“in 


11, Bouverie Strect, 


CHEVREUL ON THE LAWS OF CONTRAST 


ba! oe OUR, 
In fe: ce 5s. cloth gil 
\HEVREL * “ON COLOU ik. Revised 
J Edition. With tne Text illustrated by 
teen Page Engravings, printed in Colours. i 
** Every one whose business has anything 
the arrangement of Colours should possess this work, 
its value having been universally acknowledged.” 
London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Rovr.eper, 
Farringdon Street. 


ene 


vady, rice 


YOUTLEDGE’S ILLt STR: ATED NA- 
XY TURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 


with Illustrations by Wolf, 2 herds Harrison Weir, 
Coleman, Xe. 

** Routledge’s Natural History” will be completed 
in Forty-eight Monthly Parts, at Is. each, and will 


contain more than 14600 embellishments ; each Sixteen 
Parts will form a volume, comprising a distinct and 
complete division of Natural History. 

London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Rovrtever, 


Farringdon Street. 
MR. GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
In t vol, price 5s, cloth 


| OLLYWOOD HALL an 
Tale of 1715. By the Author of the “* 
of War,” Xe. &c. 

This New Novel of Mr. Grant 
of an entirely New Ser Original Works, whi 
under the title of ‘* Routledge’s New Libr Vie- 
tion,” will be issued monthly, each coi » printed 
in a large type, on good paper 

The first volume of this series is *" 


English 
Romance 
*s is the second volume 
ws ot 
ary of 


aint 
ppiete 








he Wife and 























the Ward,” a story of Indian life. By Lieut.-Col. 
Mowry. 
London: Rovriener, Warxrs, and Rovriepar, 
irringdon Street. 
rice Td. 
{HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
ARTS. Part L — Marcu 1859. Conrenvs: 
"ante Page 
On the March....... - 45)" D. T"—A Story in 
Fools Rush in where Three Chapters—C? 
A Is Fear to Tread" 147 . 
Tele aphiec Progress — The Biand.... e+» 18 
Over-House Wires.... 18 The Annals of OurNeigh 
The Late Emperor Sou bours 1sf 
LOUQUE ... 0. cer coeccees 150! What I went Throw gh to , 
Our Cousin Alice.. 15 get Her ees 186 
Up in the Clouds. ....... 157 | Co-Operation .........6. 190 
Poem—E i 
Facts 2 ’ esccee 203 
Robert Burns ........- 161) The New Way of Paying 
Nargain-Hunting . 163 Old Debts won't do ... 195 
Catherine of Russia at * D. T."—Chaps. 11. and 
Home.... oe BEE .ceccceccsscee ] 
= Schools ve A & bast ‘pol Guide 
vil Service Book 200 
A er with the G) The tl nknow n “Bass—A 
ERNE Cn pine aaee 170 Story from Beginning 
Science in Tipperary eae 203 
25 Years Since ........ 172. The Month: Science and 
Voice an Speech ....... 174 ae eose 
Poem—Autumn Rain... 176, A Swim for Life. 
My Album .............. 177! Poem—Charity 





W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 








[March 26, 1859, 


MR. HERBERT SPENC! ER’S WORKS, 

HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY, 
Price 16. 

Soc 4 AL ST ATICS (published by J. Cuapmiy ) 


ESSAYS : Scientific, 
™ 


London: 


Political, and Speculative 

LonoMAn, Brown, and Co, 

~ PEOPLE’ 8S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE'S 
POEMS. 


On Thursday next, will be published, Part I, square 
crown 8vo. price Ls, (to be continucd monthly) 
Puomas MOORE’S — POETIGay, 
WORKS. An entirely New Edition, including 
the Author's Autobiographic al Prefaces, Notes and 
other Copyright Additions : with a portrait of the Au 
thor. To be completed in Ten Parts, price 1s, each, 
25" Part I. will contain the whole of LALLA 
ROOK complete for 1s. , 
Londen: LonGMan, Buowy, and Co, 
ee 





THE PONIATOWSKI GE 

With 471 Hlustrations in Photography ; Firsy ana 

Seconp Sentes, 2 vols. roy? _ ito. price 10/, 108, each, 
half-bound, with gilt edge 

PHOTOGRAPHIC F ‘AC SUMILES of the 

ANTIQUE GEMS formerly possessed by th 

Prince Poniatowski; accompanied by a Deserip. 





lat 








tion ind Poetical Il ast ations of each subject care. 
fully selected from cl eal Authors, together with an 
Essay on Ancient Gems and Gem. aving. By 
James Prenpevitne, Editor of * Livy,” &e.; assisted 
by the late Dr. Maciny. The Photographs executed 
by G, L. Cons, 
London: Loneuan, Brows, and C 
A New Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. with portrait and 






numerous Illustra ns, price 25s. cloth, 
IFE OF MICHA ed ANGELO 


L 








BRUONARROTI: W ith Translations of mz ny of 

| his Poems aud Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, 
Raphiac el. md Vittoria Colonna. By Jouyn 8. Har- 
roxp, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. Member of the Academy ot 
Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman 
Archwological Society, Svcond Edition, thorough), 


te de with | 


ch, | 





revise d. 





As acritical and hist 
cal sketch of the series of | 
orl Michael 
e perfect 





‘anything t 


London: 


JOUN 
HOSPITALLERS 


THE 


I 


salem. 


KNIGHTS OF ST 
in two vols. Svo, h 5 Tlustra- 
tions, price 24s, 

ISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MAL 
or the Order of the Hospital of St. Js a 
By Mason Wurrworta Porrni ] 


Just published, wil 








giwers, 

= AJON PORTER has | cusses the int range 
4 collected his mat 

with gt at industry,and with 
\ ndense dand 








events 
‘very clearly 
INGMAN, 


¢ pt 
military 
ated 


HW 
London: Le 


Bre 


The set of Nine Volu 
cloth; or each of the 


and TALES by the Author 


nu Herbert. New and Ch 


nes, crown 


Nine W 


Volume, 

VTORLES 
\ of A 
Edition, 
AMY 


HERBERT s. 6¢.| CLEVE HALI ‘ 
IVORS ; or the Two Ce 


on 





2s KATHEKINE As! 

TIRE LAPERIENC Eo | *. & 

LIF? | MARGARET PERCIVAI 
ARSONAG E, | 
ds. Gd. | 


LANETON i 


7 the thoroughness and 
integrity,the absolute | tells « 
rectitude inculeated in 





Loudoun: Le Brown, and ¢ 


NGMAN, 


Now a in A vol. post Sve, 78. Od 


lit tion, revi € 


oo cul 








ISTORY. of the TR ANSMISSIO vl 
ANCIENT BOOKS to MODERN LIN 5 
together with the Process of Histor Proof 
Concis e Account of the Means by wh the Genu 
ness Ancient Literature generally, aud the Auth 
ticity of His torical Wor pecially, a Asc tat 
4 = icidental Remarks | Ke 
i¢ Evidence usually ¢ i in 
hh By Isaac Tayio 















by the same Author 
Lately published, pos Os price 7s. ¢ vl 
musk 0 n D of MI 
An Ek nbd y Book. : 
London: Jackson and Wacroxp, 18, St Pra 
Churchyard. 
PRICAL INPLUENCE IN HEALTH {NI 
DISEASE. 
Just published, pri Is. free 


sta 

1ECOND = LIFE; 

h NERVOUS FORCE: a 
for the perusal of all wl 
the various forms of nervous a 


specia 





the distressing ulterior cons 

lead ; with practical Observations on the 
tive power of Eleetro-Galvanism in the 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and 


stitutions relaxed or debilitated from va 
ting canses. Illustrated with cases con 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practits 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Mann, 39, Cornhill, and of « 
Booksellers. 
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ENRIQUE’S ART versus NATURE, 
in Disease: a Kefutation of Naturalism, 
Learn and Ross, Publishers, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








cece ETE seiensiaininaerecniiamnennianis 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
YNALSE AND TRUE, 
By the Hon. Lena Even, 
Author of ** Easton.” 
1 vol. post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
R. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, N.W. 


“MURRAY'S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLI. 
I. 
N R. CROKER’S REVISED EDITION 


of BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, with Additional 
Notes and Letters. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. Is. each ar 
NOW READY. 

Mr. Croker’s Preface.—* As my original edilion ve- 
vived, and in some respects extended, the public inte- 
rest in Boswell’s delightful work, I can desire no more 
than that my present revision may tend to mai 
tain it.” 

*,* The Complete Work, in 1 vol. will be Is, 


It. 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
including his Dramas. Parts 1 to 3, 8vo. 1s, each, ar 
NOW READY. 

The Athenwum.—* Those who buy an Edition of 
Byron’s Works published without the sanction of Mr. 
Mvrray, buy an imperfect book.” 

*,* The Complete Work, in 1 vol. will be 9s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


i- 








~~ Boun’s Curap Senres ror Arrit. Price 2s, 
(To be continued fortnightly). . : 

I OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
including his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in 
additions and notes by tlhe 


Wales, &c. with large 3 
The second and 


Right Hon. Jomn Wirson Croker. 


most complete Copyright Edition, re-arranged and | 


revised according to the suggestions of Lord Macaulay 
by the late Jonn Waicut, Esq. with further additions 
by Mr. Croker. To be completed in 8 vols. illustrated 
with upwards of 40 fine engravings on steel. Vol. 3 

*,* The public will now have for 16s. what was 
formerly published at 27. Parts 1 and 2 were published 
in March. 

Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


Boun’s HisroricaAL Liprary ror Aprit. 
YVELYN’S DIARY and CORRESPON- 
'{ DENCE, with the Private Correspendence of 

Charles 1. and others during the Civil War. (New 
Edition, revised and considerably enlarged, from the 
original papers (by Joun Forster, Esq.) in 4 vols. 
post 8vo. now first illustrated with numerous portraits 
and plates engraved on steel. Vol.4. cloth. os. 

“No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no 
revolution of science have impaired, or can impair, the 
celebrity of Evelyn. His name is fresh in the k 
and his reputation, like the trees of an Indian Ps 
dise, exists, and will continue to exist, in fu 
strength and beauty, uninjured by time.”— Quarterly 
Review (Southey). 

Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Gard 

London. 






Now ready, in One Grand Volume, music size, cloth, | 


richly gilt, price 12s. 6d. (formerly sold at 4/. 10s 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
Edited by Professor Glover. 
Dublin: James Durry; London: Hat, Virrer, 
and Co. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
7, Wellington Quay, Dublin, March 7, 1859. 
My New Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies, with 
the Harmonized Airs for two, three, and four Voices, 
Edited by Professor Grover, is my own sole and 





exclusive copyright, and may be sold in any part of 


the British dominions. Any infringement of the 
aforesaid copyright will be immediately stopped by 
proceedings at law. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

Please to observe that this is the only Edition 
of Moore's Irish Melodies with the Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music for all the words of each verse. The 
London Editions give the Music for the first vers 
only (unless in very few instances, 


the second, third, | 


and fourth verses, as the case may be, are merely given | 


in letterpress, without a single line of music, cither 
Vocal or Instrumental. 

> This is the only Edition which gives the Har- 
monized Airs for two, three, and four voices. Sir 
John Stevenson's beautiful Harmonies, which were so 
highly prized by the gifted poet, have been omitted 
in all other Editions. James Durry. 





MR. BENTLEY'S LIST 


or 


NEW WORKS. 


(NOW READY.) 


A TOUR IN DALMATIA, ALBANIA, 
and MONTENEGRO. 
of the Rise and Fall of the Republic of Ragusa. By 
W. F. Wincrreitp, M.A., of Oxford, M.D, of Pisa, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Just published, at all the Libraries. 
New Novel, in Three Volumes, by the Author of “ Anne Sherwood,” 


THE DEAN; 


Ol, 


THE POPULAR PREACHER. 


By BERKELEY AIKIN, 
Dedicated to the Rector of Eversley. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Now 


ready, 


Elegantly half-bound, morocco, gilt leaves, price £3, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Containing the NEW MAPS recently published in the SUPPLEMENT 
(which may be had separately, price 7s, 6d.), 


Bringing the Work up to the prese 


By JOHN BARTHOL 


nt state of Geographical Knwledge, 


OMEW, Jun. F.R.G.S, 


From the Zimes, January 11th 1859. 


“Among recent publications has been a valuable § 
of the World.’ 
department.” 


Edinburgh ; ADAM and CHARL 


upplement to Messrs. Black's elaborate ‘ General Atlas 


The entire Work is thus rendered one of the most complete of modern publications in this 


ES BLACK; and all Booksellers, 





©“ Tur Srory or our Lives rrom Year To Yrar.’’—Shakspeare, 


On Saturday, the 30th April, 1859, will be published, Price Twopenec, The First Number of 


ALL THE Y 


EAR ROUND. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
Designed for the Instruction and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, and to 
assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the Day. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
_ Published also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 11, Wellington Street 
North, Strand, W.C.; also by Cuarman and Hau, 193, Piccadilly, London, W. 


On Saturday, 28th May, 1859, Mr. Cuan rs 


Dickens will CEASE TO CONDUCT HOUSE- 


HOLD WORDS; that Periodical will be DISCONTINUED; and its patnership of Proprictors 


dissolved, 





‘*Tur Srory oF our Lives rrom YEAR TO YEAR,”—Shakspeare, 


Vhe First Number, Price Twope 
’ 


nee, of the New Weekly Journal, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Will contain the First Part of A NEW STORY by CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be continued from wee 


k to week until completed, 





EDITION OF MR. CHARLES 

DICKENS'S WOKks. 

On the 3ist instant, will be published, price 6s. post 
8vo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette Title-page, 
the Second Volume of 
pare» COPPERFIELD. By 

Cnaries Dickens. 
A Volume of this Edition will be published Monthly 
until completion. 


Braprvery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; and 
Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


LIBRARY 


Now wie at all the Booksellers, 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT OF GEORGE IV. From | 
2 vols, 8vo, with Por- | 


Original Family Documents. 

traits. 

** These volumes are the most popular of the series 
of Buckingham papers, not only from the nature of 


the matter but from the closeness of the period to our | 


own times.”—ASpectator, 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By an 


English Lady. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


HENRY II., KING OF FRANCE; 
aa Perteolte, S10. a, a + 


|THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


With a Historical Sketch | 


THE BROAD ARROW; PASSAGES | 


in the HISTORY of a LIFER. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. With Six Illustrations by 
Hervieu. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH; 
or STREET LIFE IN 8T. PETERSBURG. A 
New Edition in crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 
Price 5s, 





Ricnarp Bentixy, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





By Oviwé Keser. | 
| 


By Ensor Wanevrton. Fifteenth Edition, with 4 
Hlustrations, Ss. bound, forming Vol. 3 of HURST 
and BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY, 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
CREEDS. By the Author of “ The 


Morals of May Fair.” 3 vols. 

“The author of ‘The Morals of May Fair’ has 
written a second novel— Creeds’—more powerful in 
the interest of its story, and at least equal to it in 
spirit and form.”—Evaminer, 


EVERY DAY. By Mrs. Forster 


Laxotox. 3 vols. 
a} novel which will charm many readers.”—0b- 
LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. 
3 vols, 
A GOOD TIME COMING. By the 


Author of “‘ Matthew Paxton.” 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


Hurst and Biackxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marl- 
borough Street, 


On March 31 will be published, price 6s, the 
passer as REVIEW. No, XVI. 
4 


CONTENTS : 
. Sir E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher, anc 
Poet. 
. Mommsen's History of Rome. 
Social Innovators and Reformers, 
The Present State of Photography. 
Mill on Liberty. 
Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 
} . D’Aguesseau and French Jurispradence. 
| . Peasant Life in Russia. 
| 9. The True Difficulties of the Italian Question 
| 10. Schleiermacher. 
Il. Conservatism and Reform. 
sooks of the Quarter, 


Mr. Lever’s New Work. 

On the !1th of April will be published, in 1 thick Sve, 
volume, price 23s. 
DAVENPORT DUNN, 

A Man of Our Day. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
With 44 Illustrations, by H. K. Browne. 
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Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope’s New Work. 
A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN, 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE,. 


Author of ** The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici. 
In two vols, post 8vo, with portraits. 
(This day 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Novel. 
THE BERTRAMS; a Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” and “* Barebester Towers.’ 
in three vols. post Svo, 
(Second Edition in the Press, 


THE WANDERER. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Author of “ Clytemnestra,” &e. 


Feap. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 
(Second Edition in the Press, 


A Third and Cheaper Edition of 


DOCTOR THORNE ; a Novel. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
In 1 vol. handsomely printed, price 5s, 





Cnarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW. 

No, CCX. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 

coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's 

by the 2d and BILLS for insertion by the 4th of April. 
"50, Albemarle Street, London, March 19, 1859. 


)DINBURGH REVIEW. No, CCXXII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers imme- 
diately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot be 
received later than April 8th. 
London: Loneman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
Will contain the First Part of a New Tale, 
By the Author of ** Guy Livingstone,” entitled 
“SWORD AND GOWN.” 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


NIVERSAL REVIEW for Aprit, 
price 2s. 6d, WILL CONTAIN: 
. Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon, History. 
Christianity in India. 
Whigs and Tories. 
Realistic Novelists ; George Elliot and Anthony 
Trollope. 
Private Life of a Russian Nobleman,. 
Mill on Liberty. 
. Philosophy as an Element of Culture, 
. The Italian Question. 
The Session. 
London: Wiiuiam H, Anuen and Co. 7, Leadenhal 
Street. 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LVIII. (price 6s.) will be published April 1. 
Contents : 
Cheap Literature. 
Alison’s History of Europe. 
Physical Training. 
Ellis’s Madagascar. 
Bunsen’s Bible. 
The Punjaub and its Administration. 
Bartholomew Fair. 
Japan. 
. Lady Morgan’s Diary. 
10, The Reform Question. 
11, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
London : Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; and Stwpekin, MArsnar, and Co, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 
? GAZINE. Edited by W. Ilarntson Arxswortn, 
Sq. 
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Contents for Arrit. No, CCCCLX. : 

1. Mexico and the Mexicans. 

Pommeroy Abbey. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 

The Admirable Crichton. By Sir Nathaniel. 

Cowper at Olney. By W. Charles Kent. 

Aunt Francisca, By Mrs. Bushby. 

Louis XVI. and his Times. 

My Friend Pickles ; and some Social Grievances 
of which he Desires to Complain. By Alex- 
ander Andrews. 

Fresh Arrivals from Paris : 
rante—Léon Feugére. 

9. Hans Ernst Mitterkamp : an Autobiography. 

10. Mill on Liberty. 

11. Beyond Vision. By E, P. Rowsell, 

12, The War Pamphlets. 

13. Captain Clayton’s Charles the Second. 

14. Literature of the Month. 

Cnapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents ror Aprit. No, CCLXVIII. 
Books and Pictures. 
Dashwood’s Drag; or the Derby, And What 
Came of It. 
. Of Old Maids. ¥ Monkshood, 

The Last Witch Burning. By Walter Thorn- 


bury. 

The King’s Head at Tamworth. 

Political Memoirs: M. Guizot and Lord John 

Russell. 

Recollections of Charles Strange. Part IIT. 

Sir Henry Sydney's Autobiography. By Fitz- 

Herbert. 

. Notes for Gold. 

. Breaking the lee. By George Moore. 

. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. 

. The Reliques of St. Philomele. A Legend of 
Mugnano. 

. Magic and Mystery. 

. Up Among the Pandies, Part V. 

. The History of Mr. Miranda. By Dudley Cos- 
tello. Part II. Mr. Benjamin Montefiore. 

London: Ricnarp Brentiry, New Burlington Street. 
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THORNBURY’S_“ LAST HOURS OF THE 
AINTERS.” 
RT-J OU RNAL for Aprn, 


(price 2s. 6d.) contains Two Engravings from 
Pictures in the Royal Collections: ‘‘ The Home-Ex- 
pected,” by W. Mulready, R.A. and “ Vietri,”’ by C. 
Stanfield, R.A. The a ae | from Sculpture is the 
Group of “* The Prodigal Son,” by J. Mozier. 

Among the literary contents are: ‘* Leonardo da 
Vinci”; ** Chromo-lithography,” by R. Hunt, F.R.S. ; 
** Last Hours of the Painters: No. 1—Brauwer in 
Antwerp Hospital,” by G. W. Thornbury; ‘“ British 
Artists: No. 44—J. Linnell,” illustrated ; ‘‘ Tombs of 
British Artists: No. 14”; ‘‘ Exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy"; ‘ Crystal Palace Art-Union ”; 
** Excursions in South Wales : Monmouth—Part IV.” 
by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated. 

Virtue and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
ORD’S MODERN EUROPE, 
From a.p. 1400 to a.v. 1815. 

“* The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has 
allthe charm ofa novel. It is indispensable for those 
who wish to understand the state of Europe.”—(See 
rarwus 6 

London: Snark and Co. ; and Hawrzton and Co, 

(Full allowance to Schools.) 
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POPULAR EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





IALLAM’S CONSTITU- | 


TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of 
George the Second. 7th Edition. 3 vols, post 
8vo. 18s. 


HALLAM’S VIEW of the 
STATE of EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE 
AGES. 11th Edition. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 


HALLAM’S INTRODUC- 
TION to the LITERATURE of EUROPE, in 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 4¢h Edition. 
4 vols. Post 8yo. 24s. 


LORD MATION’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles, 1713—1783. 4th Edition. 
7 vols. Post 8vo. 39s. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the 


CHURCH. 7¢h Edition. Post 8yo. 7s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a 
History or ENGLAND FROM THE INVASION OF 
Junius Cassar. Based on Hume's History, 
incorporating the Corrections of Recent Writers, 
and continued to the Present Time. 4th Thou- 
sand. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 6. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 
The History or THE DecLink AND FALL or 
THE Roman Empme: Abridged, incorporating 
the Researches of Recent Writers. 6¢h Thou- 
sand, Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S BLACK- 
STONE. Being those portions of the CommEen- 
TARIES which relate to the Brrrisn Constitu- 
TION and the Ricuts or Persons. By R. MAL- 
COLM KERR, LL.D. 2d Thousand. Post 8yo. 
9s. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES 
of the LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND, 
FROM THE Earutest Times TO THE Dratu or 
Lorp Expon, 4th Edition. 10 vols. Post 
8yo. 60s. 


SIR WM. NAPIER’S ENG- 
LISH BATTLES and SIEGES of the PENIN- 
SULAR WAR. 2d Edition. Portrait. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SIR J. G. WILKINSON’S 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 3d Edition. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


BISHOP HEBER’S NARRA- 
TIVE ‘of his JOURNEYS THROUGH INDIA, 
9th Edition. 2vols. Post 8yo. 12s, 


LAYARD’S POPULAR TfAC- 
COUNT of NINEVEH and its REMAINS. 15¢/ 
Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo, ds. 


REV. DR. WORDSWORTH’S 


CLASSICAL TOUR in ATHENS and ATTICA. 
3d Edition. Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LESLIE’S HANDBOOK for 


YOUNG PAINTERS. Plates. Post 8vo. 10s. 67. 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MRS. JAMESON’S MR. 
MOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINT. 
ERS, AND OF THE PROGRESS oF 
PAINTING IN ITALY. 4th Edition. Wood. 
cuts. Feap. Syvo. 6s. 


WORNUM’S HISTORY OF 
PAINTING, Ancient AND Mopern, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. 4th Edition, 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 6s, 


SIR CHARLES BELL ON 
THE HAND AS EYINCING DESIGN; ms 
MECHANISM AND VitAL ENbDoOWMENTs. 6¢h 
Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEEL- 
INGS, 11th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS, anp tue Inves- 
TIGATION cr Tretu. 15th Edition. 12mo, 
6s. 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; on Tur Last 
Days or A Puttosoruer, 5th Edition. Wood- 
euts. Feap. 8vo. 6s, 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
SALMONITA; orn Days or Fry Fisurna, 6th 
Edition. Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


JESSE’S SCENES AND 
TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 3¢ Eition. 
Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s, 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. 8h Edition. Wood- 


cuts, 12mo. 6s, 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHI- 
TECTURE, and Miscencanres. 5th Edition. 
Wood-cuts, Post Svo, 5s, 


LORD BYRON’S POETI- 
CAL WORKS, including his Dramas, &e. Ca- 
binet Edition. Plates, 10 vols, Feap. 8vo. 30s. 


LORD BYRON’S” POETRY. 
Compact Edition. Portrait. One Volume. Post 
Syo. 9s. 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S 


POETICAL WORKS. With a Lire. By HIS 
SON. Cabinet Edition, Plates. 8 vols. Feap. 
Syo. 24s. 


LOCKHART’S ANCIENT 
SPANISH BALLADS; Hisrorican anp Ro- 
MANTIC. 4th Edition. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF 
THE BRITISH POETS, 3¢ Edition. Post 


Svo. 6s. 


SPECIMENS OF THE 
TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. 4th Edition, Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUC- 


TIONS to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. 34 Edition, Fep. 8vo. 5s, 64. 


London : Printed by JosEPH Cuayror , of 265, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of JosEru 
CLayTon, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josrpn Cayton, at No. 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County 


Middlesex.—Satvapay, 26th Marcu 1859, 
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